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THE STORY OF DICK 



I 

Farmer Yelf came over the brow of the 
hill in his market cart, and as his old horse 
Moses felt the strain removed from the 
collar he broke into a jog-trot of his own 
accord. 

Away on the right, against the sky, stood 
a group of stiff, staunch, hardy Scotch firs, 
marking the line where the open stretch of 
the downs began and where cultivation 
ceased. True, there was a low wall, known 
as a lynch, dividing the arable land from the 
fine, short, virgin grass where the sheep 
grazed, but at this time of year the crops 
hid it almost from view, and the country 
looked unenclosed. 
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2 THE STORY OF DICK chap. 

The August day was fading slowly into 
night. Yelf had been later than usual leav- 
ing the Saturday market at Alingford, and 
had suffered Moses to go his own pace 
home. He was never one of those who 
raced home on completion of the days 
business, and he did not believe that mak- 
ing a horse go faster than a horse could 
saved either time or money in the end. 
He was wont to tell the young hands so 
as they clattered past him over the stones ; 
for Martin Yelf was a man who could not 
see an animal ill-used without putting in 
a protest in a good-humoured sort of way 
which no one ever resented. 

On this particular Saturday he was, how- 
ever, going slower than even Moses ever 
remembered his doing before ; and had the 
old horse been a human being, and able 
to study his drivers face, he would have 
said that the farmer was preoccupied, and 
that there was something on his mind quite 
apart from the low prices ruling at the 
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THE STORY OF DICK 



market he had just left. His eyes were 
fixed upon the road in front of him ; but 
he was apparently not thinking of the road, 
or his horse, or of the time he was taking 
to get over the seven miles lying between 
Alingford and Chapel Farm. 

Once he drew a letter from his pocket, 
looked at the envelope, back and front, and 
then held it with the thumb of his driving 
hand while with the other he scratched the 
back of his head and tilted his broad- 
brimmed hat over his eyes. Then his lips 
moved, and he replaced the letter in his 
pocket, still looking absently in front of him 
under the shade of his hat. 

Meanwhile Moses went 'jig' 'jog,' *jig' 
*jog,' with lowered head and half- shut 
eyes ; and the farmer s cart replied with a 
* creeker ' * cruker, ' ' creeker ' ' cruker,' — the 
very rhythm of these sounds being conducive 
to thought, if, indeed, they chanced not to 
induce sleep. 

The day had been a hot one, and the 
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evening was sultry ; the road was deep in 
dust — the gritty dust of crushed gravel and 
broken flint — and at each step the old horse's 
clumsy feet raised a cloud which floated 
away into the barley growing by the road- 
side. The land looked thirsty and parched, 
and the straws cracked as they stiffened and 
dried in the close, still air. 

Presently there was a sound of thunder in 
the distance. The farmer turned his head in 
the direction of where some heavy clouds 
were climbing into the sky in white volumes 
behind the clump of old Scotch firs, at the 
same time letting his whip fall mechanically 
upon his horse's back. He had not far to 
go. The farm lay in the hollow at the 
bottom of the hill, and already the crops on 
either side of the road were his. 

* It will be a pity if we are going to have 
a wet time now,' muttered the farmer to 
himself. The rumbling of the thunder had 
altered the current of his thoughts, and he 
was looking at his barley. The bearded 
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ears had turned, and, like the straw, were 
now almost white ; the scarlet poppies, 
which had grown up with the plant, were 
drooping and dying, and the bright yellow 
charlock was already dead ; it was time to 
cut, and Yelf had meant to begin on 
Monday. 

But the farmer s thoughts about his crops 
were cut short by a second and louder clap 
of thunder in the direction of the fir clump, 
and, as a further warning that the storm was 
approaching, the larks, which had been sing- 
ing in the sky all day long, fell to the ground 
and were silent. 

* Come along, Moses ; you and I won't 
be home any too soon now, it appears,' said 
the farmer aloud, as he let his whip fall again 
on his horse's quarters. Moses whisked his 
tail and laid his ears as if in reply, but the 
increase in his pace was imperceptible. 

Down below lay the farmhouse, with its 
flint and brick walls and thatched outbuild- 
ings. The homestead was in sight now, and 
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five minutes more, even at Moses's sober 
pace, would take him and the farmer home. 
There was . no need to hurry : Saturday's 
work was done. 

*Siphorus, as the farmer's man was always 
called by the other hands, had finished the 
Saturday sweep up, and stood at the gate 
watching for his master's return. His real 
position on the farm was that of shepherd, 
though in reality he had a hand in everything 
that went on ; he slept in the wool room, and, 
report said, had always slept there ; and he 
took his meals alone in the farmer's back 
kitchen. To look at he might have been 
any age from fifty to seventy, and his 
clothes, creased to his figure, gave the im- 
pression that they were never removed. 

* Latei^ startin', later home,' muttered 
'Siphorus to himself. Then he passed out 
into the road, and stood gazing, with bent 
knees and with one hand raised to shield his 
eyes from the brilliant glow in the hot sky. 
* Comin' now, comin now/ he muttered a 
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moment later; then he set the gate open 
ready for the master's entry. 

* WeVe in for wet, Tm thinking/ said the 
farmer, as he pulled his trap up in the yard. 
'Siphorus took the reins, which the farmer 
had thrown on the horse's back, and ran 
them through the rings in the pad. 

* Yus, maister, I think as we be ; the 
clouds be mountin' from the right quarter, 
'wever.* 

'And if we ketches it sharpish to-night 
and morrow there'll be no cutting Monday,' 
remarked Yelf, half to himself, as he turned 
and looked towards the south-west. 

* As much as ever ther' will,' let fall 
'Siphorus, easing the horse out of the 
shafts and then standing for a moment, with 
one arm akimbo, looking in the same direc- 
tion as his master. 

* Well, there's time enough, and nothing's 
down yet ; our bit of barley stands up nice, 
and won t get hurted unless it should come 
heavy.' Yelf was always one who looked at 
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the brightest side of things, and he was 
endowed with a full share of that hopefulness 
without which it is better for a man to 
eschew farming. 

A gust of wind lifted a stray straw or two, 
and heavy drops fell and lost themselves in 
the dust ; the sound of Moses's hoofs on the 
rough cobbles died away as he and 'Siphorus 
disappeared into the dark stables ; then the 
farmer turned, and, finding himself alone, 
lifted the shafts and pushed his trap under 
shelter, after which he picked up his whip 
and walked slowly towards his house. 



II 

' There, we don't want no boys here ; weVe 
one of our own, and don't want for no 
strangers to come and upset him in his 
edication or his health/ 

Farmer Yelf made no response to this 
remark, knowing well that it was best for 
him to wait until his wife had had her say. 
He therefore sat still in his chair near the 
window, and contented himself by taking 
long pulls at the clay pipe he was smoking. 

Presently his wife went on — 

* No ; what I says is this : Them as has 
childern should go tor to mind their own 
childern, and not want to put them off on 
other folks. We Ve got our Albert, and intends 
to bring him up nice and respectable like, 
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and no offence to nobody ; and if weVe to 
be having strangers drove on us, why, there, 
all as we ve done may as well go for naught ; 
for, mark my words, as sure as your name s 
Martin Yelf of Chapel Farm, get your 
brother's son, what has been brought up 
along of a lot of messin' soldiers, and set him 
down here, and our Albert is contanimated 
from henceforward, as the saying is/ 

Yelf moved slightly in his chair, blew a 
cloud of smoke straight out in front of him, 
and watched it forming itself into wreaths 
midway between floor and ceiling. Then he 
rose, and having brushed some ashes away 
that had settled on his waistcoat, undid the 
iron catch and closed the window. 

For a while he stood with his hands thrust 
deep into his trouser pockets, gazing out at 
the lowering clouds. The rain had begun to 
descend in right good earnest soon after he 
entered the house, and water now gurgled 
and bubbled along guttering and spouting, 
or lay in puddles which grew every moment 
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larger and larger as the rivulets that supplied 
them gathered volume. 

Mrs. Yelf, who had been busying herself 
clearing away the remains of the farmer s tea, 
now left the room to fetch a candle ; but she 
returned in a minute, and, taking a brass 
candlestick from a number of others which 
shared the high mantelpiece with a tray and 
two pairs of snuffers, fitted the candle into 
the socket and struck a match. 

'That's what I say,' she said, as she 
coaxed the wick into a flame ; * get your 
brother's son here, and our Albert will be 
contanimated for certain sure.' 

Having lit the candle and thrown the 
remains of the wooden match into the grate, 
Mrs. Yelf advanced to the window in front 
of which her husband was standing, and 
without more ado drew down the blind. 
Farmer Yelf was quite accustomed to such 
brusque proceedings on the part of his wife, 
and, finding his view of the outside world thus 
summarily dealt with, he gazed vacantly at 
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II THE STORY OF DICK 13 

she was decidedly quick with her tongue. 
Both Mrs. Yelf and her husband, in fact, 
carried their characters, Hke other people, in 
their looks and in their appearance — the 
farmer, with his broad sunburnt face, and 
stout, comfortable figure, was good - nature 
personified ; and the angular frame and sharp 
features of the farmer's wife gave one the 
idea that if you chanced to run against her, 
figuratively or literally, you would most pro- 
bably get hurt. It is fair, however, to say in 
extenuation of Mrs. Yelfs shortcomings, that 
she enjoyed bad health, and bad health is apt 
to make people irritable. 

' And if the boy don't come to us, my 
dear, where else is he to go to then "i ' asked 
the farmer, finding the vigour of his wife's 
attack abating. 

* That's no affair of ours,' said Mrs. Yelf, 
facing her husband, and folding her hands at 
the same time across the top of her apron ; 
* the question is, whether we are going to be 
put upon just because we are asked. Why 
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ever can't Joseph and his wife take the child 
with them to India like other folks ? Do 
you think as other soldier folks foists their 
childern off just because they are ordered out 
of the country ? Never a bit — of course not ; 
and I says again as them as has childern 
should mind their own childern, and not look 
to others to mind them for em/ 

' That's quite right, my dear,' replied Yelf?; 
' but it won't do for us to go and forget what 
Joe says, for brothers is brothers.' 

* There, I know what he says ! ' exclaimed 
Mrs. Yelf, irritably. 

* But let's see again.' The farmer had 
had one talk with his wife on this subject 
before leaving home for market, and his 
mind had been full of it on his way back. 
He now produced the letter he had received 
that morning, and, smoothing it out on the 
table so that the light might fall on it, sat 
down to read. ' Here it is : he says — ** You 
know we are particular fond of the child, and 
where we are going to in India they tells us 
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is most fatal for children of his years ; and 
seeing as we have only got this one, we 
don't want to lose him, but to make a soldier 
of him one day ; and he has got it in him 
too."' 

* I dare say he has got it in him too/ 
interrupted Mrs. Yelf at this point ; 'and we 
shall have him here strutting and trumpeting 
about, and turning our precious Albert*s head, 
and making him believe as there's nothing in 
the world like soldiers, and all a lot o* folly o' 
that.' 

*Yes, but Maria, my dear, you knows 
as well as I do that children's notions is here 
to-day and gone to-morrow ; and then our 
Albert's going to be a farmer and keep on 
the old place like as we Ve all done ; farming 
is bred in him ; don't go to frighten yourself, 
my dear — farming is bred in him, and he'll 
never be nothing but a farmer.' 

* Maybe he will and maybe he won't, 
there's no saying o' that,' remarked Mrs. 
Yelf, bowing her head in time to her words. 
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But Yelf took no notice, and went on 
reading : * " I am sure he would pull well with 
your little Albert, for there ain't half a year 
between them. Our Richard is nine this fall ; 
and I stood for yours — it will be nine come 
the first of the spring. I should like to think 
of the little man with you ; and he is a little 
man, and quite takes the lead among the 
other children in barracks, and I am sure 
you will like him. I know as you have a 
kind heart for children, and Maria the same, 
and me and Jane would not mind the 'parting 
with our Dick if we knew he was with you." ' 

' Perhaps not, perhaps not,' said Mrs. 
Yelf, * there's plenty o' folk in this world 
wouldn't mind nothing if it was all to go 
their own way, and everything was cut out 
for them to their own likin'.' 

* Come, come, Maria, my dear, put your- 
self in their place, both our'n and their'n are 
only children.' 

The farmer's face relaxed into a good- 
humoured smile as he spoke, and he strove 
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to catch his wife's eye. But Mrs. Yelf was 
wroth, and had no present intention of con- 
senting to any proposition. She was well 
aware that her husband was looking at her, 
and she knew that if she looked up the 
smile she would find upon his face would go 
a long way towards undermining her resolu- 
tion. She was out of temper with herself 
for opposing her husband's wishes, while she 
experienced at the same time an uncomfort- 
able feeling that she was certain to lose the 
day in the end. For the moment this frame 
of mind only tended to make matters worse. 

* Come, come, Maria,' he said again, 
* brothers is brothers, I says, and I can't find 
it in me to refuse Joe, like.* 

' Refuse un ? I should like to see you 
refuse anybody anything ; it only wants some 
one to come along and ask, and you'd give 
un the coat off your back or the shoon off 
your feet.* 

* And what would you do, Maria, my dear, 

if as so be we wanted somebody to do us a 

c 
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turn by our Albert, and they refused us ? 
I says it would do our Albert a sight o' good 
to have another to run along with un ; for 
young uns does better in company, whether 
they be colts, fillies, stotts, heifers, children, 
or lambs/ 

* Maybe they does, and maybe they 
doesn't ; brothers is brothers and animals is 
animals, and there's no gainsayin' ; but with 
childern, one's right by himself, and two's 
company for mischief.' 

* And a little mischief in children is a very 
good thing, my dear, especial in boys,' broke 
in the farmer. 

* There, whatever will the man say next V 
exclaimed Mrs. Yelf. 

Yelf looked somewhat abashed, and as if 
he was not quite certain he had said the 
right thing ; but after passing his hand across 
his mouth, he recovered himself, and con- 
tinued : *Well, Maria, my dear. Til tell you 
what it is ; our duty lies as plain as furrows 
fresh struck in a clover sward, and I do believe 
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as you goes against it because you are that 
wrapped up in our Albert as you can*t abide 
any one to come anighst un. I was thinking 
it all out, like, as I come frae Alingford, and 
I says to myself as I did believe, all said and 
done, as it was all along o' jealousy/ 

Mrs. Yelf felt the force of this home 
thrust, and said nothing. She loved her 
husband and her child, but she had not 
before been aware that this love was a 
curious mixture of sensitiveness and jealousy. 
She was only dimly aware of it now, though 
conscious that her husband's last remark con- 
tained an unpalatable truth. She had been 
married to Martin Yelf some years before 
this child of theirs was born ; but when at 
length the child arrived she had grown by 
degrees impatient at the approach of any 
one, lest they should come between her, her 
husband, and her son. Now, the very thing 
that, unknown to herself, she had most 
dreaded was pressed upon her, and she 
pictured to herself the advent of an unruly 
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boy, full of the evil traditions of a barrack, 
who would lead her precious son into every 
imaginable scrape, and take him at the same 
time out of reach of her maternal protection. 
This was gall to her spirit, but worse 
remained behind. The farmer, she knew 
well enough, would receive this newcomer as 
his own child, and she imagined that a part 
of the love which ought to be hers and her 
boy's would therefore be transferred to a 
stranger. She had no place in her heart for 
more than two, and, like many people in this 
world, she was unable to realise that others 
might possess larger capacities for loving 
than herself. 

* It all comes o' jealousy, I do believe, my 
dear ; but, as I says, our duty is plain and 
clear, for whatever should we be able to say if 
so be as we refused the child and he was to be 
took out to die, like many another little 
mortal before un. Their'n be a only child, 
same as our*n.' 

The farmer was, unconsciously, hitting 
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harder and harder, and his wife knew it. 
She had a soft place somewhere in her heart, 
though this was so compassed about by a 
chilly exterior that few besides her husband 
were aware that she was other than she 
appeared. She found herself now with 
nothing left to say. 

There was a pause in the conversation 
when Yelf finished his sentence. Then his 
wife looked at him : the light of the candle 
shone full in his manly face, his expression 
had grown grave, and in his eyes there 
lingered a look which she found it difficult to 
withstand. 

*Come, Maria,' he said, holding out his 
hand towards her, *youVe never going to 
refuse brother Joe's boy a welcome } To- 
morrow evening you and I'll sit down 
here together and just write Joe a nice 
line.' 

' And get the boy here ? * 

Mrs. Yelfs fingers twitched nervously as 
she asked the question. 
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* Yes, and get the boy here, and make un 
a home with our n.' 

'Well . . . well, if you will, I suppose 
you will,* said Mrs. Yelf at last, and left the 
room. 

A little later the farmer s heavy footstep 
sounded on the wooden stairs, and a little 
later still you might have heard him snore, 
for he fell quickly into that untroubled sleep 
which waits ever upon health. 

Outside in the hot, wet, August night 
rain dripped and dribbled from the roof, and 
gurgled and guggled in the yards ; but inside 
the house was still, and the kitchen clock 
ticked solemnly, sounding loud through open 
doors. 



Ill 

But if the August night was wet, the morn- 
ing broke fine ; the gray clouds fled away 
behind the hills, afraid of the August sun. 

Farmer Yelf stood alone in his rickyard, 
where the scent of his clover hay was strong. 
There was a look of Sunday about the yard, 
and even the cocks and hens strutted daintily, 
and scratched among the straw with less 
noise than on week-days. 

There was no mistaking the day for a 
Monday or a Tuesday or any other day 
between that and Saturday. It was a Sun- 
day : the sky said so, the earth said so, the 
demeanour of all birds said so confidently, 
the closed gates and barn doors said so, even 
the farmer s clothes said so ; while his men — 
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always excepting 'Siphorus — remained in 
their cottages, round the spur of the hill, and 
affirmed to their wives and their children 
that it was so. 

Yelf always dressed the same Sundays or 
week-days, though he did not wear the same 
clothes. He always wore cord breeches and 
cloth leggings cut very straight and coming 
well up under the knee, and he always had a 
waistcoat and an ample tail-coat of a dark 
gray shade, all days alike ; the only thing 
was that his clothes on Sundays looked 
rather newer, for Monday-to-Saturday-clothes 
wore out, and Sunday's had to be replaced. 

Of course he donned a clean white shirt 
on Sundays, for this was part of his creed ; 
and this shirt always had a limp collar, 
which turned over a bit of a limp blue tie, 
tied in a rough and ready bow ; but on week- 
days he sometimes discarded the tie, while 
the white shirt was occasionally replaced by 
a coloured one. 

Farmer Yelf, in fact, was very particular 
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about keeping Sunday properly, and he endea- 
voured to do honour to the day by his clothes 
as well as by the general sweep up in the 
yard that was a part of Saturday's work. 
Yet he never went to church on Sunday 
mornings, for reasons that will appear pre- 
sently. 

Chapel Farm was a long way from any- 
where — out of the world some people would 
have called it Yelf had farmed it for many 
years, and his father had farmed it for many 
years, and before that his grandfather had 
done the same, and his father the same. In 
fact. Chapel Farm had been tenanted by a 
Yelf from generation to generation, and the 
leaning, moss-grown headstones in the little 
yard of the adjoining chapel confirmed the 
statement. 

History related that the old farmhouse 
had at one time been the abode of monks 
owning allegiance to the great abbey at 
Alingford, and this was borne out by a niche 
in the wall hard by the entrance door, made, 
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no doubt, to contain a crucifix, as well as by 
the remains of some thirteenth century win- 
dow mouldings, which had been filled in with 
flints to match the rest of the house. The 
little chapel or wayside church, which stood 
close by, and from which the farm took its 
name, had been served in those days by the 
monks, and there were still marks on the ledge 
of the west window where a light had burned 
as a guide for travellers through that once 
inhospitable region. Now the sheltered acre 
was surrounded by numbers of old yews, while 
a belt of beech trees extended up the hill 
which rose behind church and farm alike, and 
protected them from northerly and easterly 
winds. 

The farmhouse stood somewhat back from 
the road, and in front of it, on a patch 
of rough grass, where brackens sprouted 
year after year, a giant beech tree stretched 
its smooth limbs. There was no fence or 
garden wall between the house and the ill- 
defined, gravelly roadway ; the walls of the 
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foldyards and thatched outbuildings extended 
on one side of it, and the yew trees bounding 
the chapel-yard on the other. 

There was something quite uncommon 
about the place, and the quaint, old-fashioned 
house, with its red-tiled roof and broad, time- 
stained chimney - breasts ; the little church, 
its Norman doorway and pointed bell turret 
of oak shingle ; the contrast between the rich 
sombre green of the yews and the pale tint 
of the beech, with the red, dusty, level road, 
winding round the foot of the hill, made a 
pretty picture, and arrested attention at once. 

The surrounding country was bleak, open, 
hedgeless, boasting little grass and fewer 
trees, but growing capital barley, oats, and 
roots, and carrying sheep, in farming par- 
lance, well on the top of its flint -strewn 
surface ; and it was these characteristics of 
the country which served as much as any- 
thing, perhaps, to accentuate the homely, 
snug, comfortable appearance that the old 
farmstead undoubtedly possessed. The whole 
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place, indeed, looked as if much care and 
attention had been expended upon it for 
many years ; and so there had been, ever 
since the time when the monks finished culti- 
vating the soil in their easygoing fashion, 
and another race of men took their place. 

Yelf was standing by a rick of clover hay, 
measuring it with his eye. 

* Five-and-thirty tons if there's one, and a 
nice sweet bit o' stuff,' he muttered to himself 
He gave the rick a poke with the long straight 
stick he carried, and passed on. He had spent 
the early part of the morning among his sheep 
and young stock, and was making out the 
time before dinner strolling about his yard, 
and settling in his mind where his ricks 
should be placed as the harvest came in. 

He was standing in this way, looking at 
some new rick staddles he had recently put up, 
wondering whether they would keep the rats 
back effectually or not, when he was joined 
by a slim little boy of about eight years of 
age, with rather long, curly, red hair. 
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The boy was the farmer's son, and these 
same red curls were the pride of his mother's 
heart. He had on a blue blouse, with brass 
buttons, and short trousers and stockings to 
match ; his boots, too, sported many buttons 
of another kind, and were, moreover, some- 
what high in the heels ; while on his head he 
had an elaborately manufactured cap, made 
partly of black velvet, and ornamented with 
a single white feather fastened at the side. 
It cannot be said that Albert cut at all a 
manly figure in his clothes, but then this was 
not his fault He had been brought up at 
his mother's apron strings, and had never 
mixed with other boys, and he showed this 
bringing up in his face ; for he had rather a 
silly little face, with none of the fun and 
roguishness one expects to find, as a matter 
of course, in the face of a boy* 

He stood behind his father for a few 
minutes before the farmer noticed him. 

' Hullo, sonny ! What been about then 'i ' 
gsked. Yelf, on discovering his son. H^ 
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always affected rather a loud tone and a cer- 
tain jollity when with the boy, as if to make 
up for his deficiencies. 

* Feedin' the chickens/ lisped the child. 
'Oh/ said the farmer, eyeing his son. 

* Feeding the chickens, have you ? And 
where to now, then } ' 

* Back to mother.' 

* Nay, but, sonny, come and let us climb 
the ladder.' 

' Oh no !' exclaimed the child, and, turning 
round, he ran off towards the house, dropping 
in his flight the earthenware pan he carried. 

Yelf chuckled to himself as the boy ran 
away, and muttered, * A wee bit timorsome, 
— just a wee bit timorsome.' 

He was well aware that his son was a 
nervous child, but he did not think any the 
worse of him for that. That a child should 
be nervous was, to such a man as Martin 
Yelf, very natural, though in his heart of 
hearts he wished that his Albert was a trifle 
fonder of climbing ladders or doing anything 
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manly. He would have been delighted if he 
could have discovered his son getting into 
mischief on his own account, but this he had 
never done yet, for Albert was always a good 
boy, and never sinned. His mother took 
good care that he did not, and under such 
guidance, added to the disadvantage of being 
an only child, Albert stood a very good 
chance of never going very far wrong, and of 
growing up something of a simpleton. 

Sensible farmer Yelf was well aware that 
his son's upbringing was not what he would 
have himself wished ; but then he was a 
man of peace, and being, as well, good- 
natured to a fault, he hung back from in- 
terfering with his wife ; he hoped, as the boy 
grew up, that the blood that was in him 
would show, and that Albert would turn into 
a man and a good plucked one after all ; and 
thus, whenever the boy behaved as he had 
just done, the farmer got over it by looking 
ahead and muttering to himself, ' It'll come, 
it'll come.' 
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On this occasion his thoughts went rather 
farther than the mere expression of hope 
with which he had hitherto satisfied himself, 
and as he walked across his rickyard and 
picked up the pan which Albert had dropped, 
his thoughts reverted to the conversation of 
the night before, and of the letter that was to 
be written that day to his brother Joe. 

Farmer Yelf smiled again, broadly ; he 
expected great things of this newcomer. 
He carried the smile on his face right into 
his wife's presence, as she came out of the 
kitchen with a steaming joint of roast-beef, 
followed by Keziah, the farm-servant, with 
an equally steaming dish of boiled potatoes. 
He even carried it to the board without 
being aware of it, till his wife said : 

'You look smiling, Martin.' 

' Yes, my dear,' he returned, at the same 
time changing his expression with a sudden* • 
ness for which there was no apparent cause. 

But at this moment Albert said grace. 

The church at Chapel Farm was served 
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from the mother parish four miles distant, 
and on Sunday afternoons a curate read the 
service here to some eight or ten souls who 
then assembled. Martin Yelf occupied the 
front seat with his wife and his little boy, and 
made the responses as a man should who 
was farmer, clerk, and warden all in one, and 
who kept the church key hung behind his 
door; while 'Sephorus rang the bell and 
acted sexton, except at lambing time. 

The service was a very quiet one, and often 
resolved itself into a duet between Yelf and 
the curate ; for the few cottagers that were 
within reach were - somewhat illiterate, and 
took no audible part in what went on* At 
one time a curate with a taste for music 
added two hymns by way of enlivening the 
service, and Yelf supported him lustily, his 
face crimson and showing signs of heat. 
But when this curate removed elsewhere 
Yelf succumbed, and the service sank again to 
the level of a plain, read one. 

On this particular August day, therefore, 

D 
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there was nothing to mark the service from 
that of any other Sunday. The curate read 
the psalms and the prayers in a somewhat 
melancholy key, for he was one of those who 
appear to regard brightness as no part of 
religion, and on whose shoulders the cares of 
oflfice sit heavily, and having completed his 
discourse in the cool quiet of the little church, 
he blessed the assembled few, and, bidding 
farmer Yelf * Good-day ' at the door, started 
on his meditative tramp home. 

Yelf locked up the church and put the 
key in his pocket, turning as he did so to 
watch the curate pass down the winding 
narrow path which led under the yews into 
the road. Then he walked across the quiet 
little graveyard towards his house, and the 
business of Sunday was over. 

It was not often that the inside of the 
church was disturbed during the week. 
Now and then in the summer strange men 
would come and ask for the key, and having 
got it, they would measure and take notes 
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and talk in strange terms to one another 
about both house and church. Sometimes 
Yelf would accompany them, and smile 
broadly at their ways, which he classed as 
* unaccountable rum.* He humoured them 
as if they were children, and his amusement 
at their doings only once got the better of 
his manners, and then he laughed outright. 
An old gentleman in spectacles had spent an 
hour or more with his face close to the 
Norman mouldings, and at last assured the 
farmer he had found traces of colour on the 
stone. This was too much for Yelf, and he 
laughed at the idea of the chapel having 
ever been anything else but lime-whitened as 
he had always known it. He told the story 
often afterwards, and concluded Y^y assuring 
his hearers that he was * beggared if that old 
gentleman did not beat the lot.' 

Yelf, though a well-educated man, was 
not exactly dexterous with his pen. He 
could spell and write well enough, but he 
wanted a lot of room ; the paper and the 
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blotter had to be placed on the table at exactly 
the right angle, and then, with right elbow 
well spread and squared, he bent to his task, 
following the formation of the letters by 
swaying his head from side to side, and 
aiding his work mysteriously by the strangest 
movements of the mouth. 

A good deal of this went on late that 
Sunday afternoon, as he penned the letter to 
his brother Joe, assuring him, as he could 
honestly do, that Dick should have a hearty 
welcome at Chapel Farm, and that he would 
do by the boy as if he were his own. 

Mrs. Yelf sat by while the farmer laboured 
at his task, and when he had completed it 
and read it over to her, she signified her 
assent with a resigned expression of counten- 
ance. 

The farmer was jubilant, and having 
placed the letter ready for the driver of the 
mail-cart, he went out for a turn round some 
of his outlying fields. 

As he strode along over the ground his 
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heart was light, but whether from the fact of 
having escaped further argument with his 
wife or from a sense of having done a kind 
action, Yelf was himself unaware. His 
shadow fell long and dim upon the ground, 
for the sun was low ; the world was as bright 
to him as the air of the August evening was 
clear ; before him lay a busy hopeful time — 
he would be at his harvest the next morning, 
and his crops were fine. Thus Yelf began 
to hum to himself as he stood and looked at 
a ten -acre patch of black oats, and as he 
hummed, a puff of wind, begotten ot the heat 
of the day, bowed the long orange-coloured 
straws and rattled the dry husks drooping 
with their own weight. 

Then he pulled a dry bent from the lynch 
hard by, and putting it betweeen his teeth, 
went on his way home. 
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Keziah was a fat girl of sixteen, with thick 
boots, short skirts, and chronically disordered 
hair. Her dress seemed held together by 
pins and the narrow tape of a working 
apron, while, if her clothes lent no charm 
to her appearance, nature had also been 
unkind to her, for with one eye she 
squinted. 

Keziah was always at work and always 
cheerful, whether she was enveloped in the 
steam of the week's washing on a Monday, 
or engaged in scrubbing down dirty passage 
floors on a Saturday. Of course, on these 
days of active work her hair got very much 
over her eyes, and she looked hot ; but then 
Keziah always looked hot, and always gave 
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you the impression that she was out of breath 
as well 

She looked particularly hot on the day in 
question, for she had been set a task quite 
outside her usual routine of work. This was 
to bring some kind of order out of a number 
of iron rods, ribs, and bars that lay in a heap 
on the floor of an attic bedroom, and out of 
the confused mass of flexible and stiff pieces 
to construct a bedstead. Making beds formed 
a portion of her daily avocations, but the 
erection of bedsteads was strange to her, and 
as she endeavoured again and again to make 
sundry portions stand by themselves, and 
these same portions only bowed and stooped 
and fell to the ground, even Keziah's natural 
hilarity began to fail her, and she felt inclined 
to cry. 

* Oh la, these beds ! * she exclaimed, as she 
sat on the floor, vainly endeavouring to fix 
one of the heavier side pieces to the leg of 
the foot without detaching it from the slot by 
which it was affixed to the leg at the head. 
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'Oh la, oh la!' she repeated, as her arms 
gave way under the weight, and the castor 
on the end of the leg refused to remain steady 
any longer. 

She covered her face with her hands for a 
moment ; but presently she heard a footstep 
on the stairs, so she picked up the refractory 
iron leg, and prepared for a fresh attempt. 
She knew who was coming, and she knew 
that the step meant help, for it was a man's 
step, and the man was Farmer Yelf. 

*What, Keziah, girl, muddling it all out 
for yourself? Why, where s the missus 
then ? ' 

* Don't know, sir,' answered Keziah, wield- 
ing the iron bed leg aimlessly. 

* Not been up here to help you, child } * 
' No, sin' 

* Oh,' remarked the farmer, as if he under- 
stood. 

Yelf did not say any more, but, kneeling 
on the floor, set to work among the legs and 
ribs and framing, and soon the various pieces 
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took form, and a bedstead was evolved out of 
the scattered fragments. Keziah fancied the 
farmer was rather grave at first, but before 
the bedstead was finished he grew more 
cheerful, and when the last white china knob 
was screwed on at the head he became quite 
talkative. 

* There, we'll put the bed here behind the 
door, and then the little chap will be out of 
the draught when the winter comes upon us.' 

Keziah muttered approvingly. 

* He'll sleep very comfortable, time you've 
got the mattress and that ; and when he 
comes to-morrow, and things natural appear 
strange to un, why, you'll ' 

But Yelfs confidential communications 
were cut short at this point by a call below 
stairs — 

* Ke-zi-ah ! ' . . 
'La!' ejaculated Keziah,. using a word she 

was given to apply promiscuously, at the same 
time running towards the head of the stairs. 
The farmer stood where he was, his mouth 
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somewhat open, but contracted till the lips 
formed themselves into a circle. 

* Ke-zi-ah ! ' 

The name lent itself to being called, and 
Mrs. Yelf enjoyed calling the name ; more- 
over, when Mrs, Yelf did call the name, 
the immediate neighbourhood was left in 
no manner of doubt that Keziah was 
wanted. 

* Is your name Keziah ? ' inquired Mrs. 
Yelf, as the girl appeared. 

* La, yes m.' 

* Then why don t you answer 'i * 

Mrs. Yelf prided herself upon the training 
of farm -servants, and this was the way she 
set about it. 

Keziah left the question unanswered. 

* Have you set up that bed yet.*^' asked 
Mrs. Yelf 

' La, yes'm, without *tis the mattress.' 
Mrs. Yelf was rather taken aback at the 
reply, so she took refuge in — * Then why 
don't you come on down and get it V 
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* Pleasem, we've only just a -finished set- 
ting up the iron postises/ replied Keziah. 

* We've ? And who's we've, I should like 
to know ?' asked Mrs. Yelf indignantly. 

* Me and the maister'm,' replied Keziah, 
innocently. 

Yelf had come up to the attic unknown to 
his wife, and the last thing he would have 
wished was to arouse any suspicions in her 
mind by assisting Keziah in putting up the 
bed. Yet it was evident from the conversa- 
tion that the murder was now out, and there 
was therefore nothing for him to do but to 
take his hanging. 

*'Tis me, my dear,' he said, in his most 
conciliatory tones ; * 'tis me, my dear. I 
found Keziah, girl, drove a'most darty with 
these bed iron things, so I sits down and 
puzzles it out, and we've got it stud up that 
beautiful as.no mortal could see it done finer, 
knobs and all.' 

Yelf advanced to the head of the stairs, 
assuming the air of a man quite proud of 
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himself, at the same time hoping that his 
achievement might mitigate his wife's wrath. 
But such things were not to be. Mrs. Yelfs 
jealousy was aroused. 

'And you, that ought to be out among 
your oats, instead o' messin' with woman's 
work! It never usen't to be like this, and 
'tis years since you've stood where you're 
stood now, and I knows the cause without 
asking or your telling, for I see a sight o' 
smiles upon your face when you're not 
thinking o* anything 'xcept what you've 
no business to think, with a child o' your 
own.' 

' Dear, dear, dear ! ' exclaimed Yelf. 

'And so it is, and will be,' returned his 
wife, retiring towards the kitchen, whither 
Keziah had already fled. 

Yelf was out on the hillside pitching oats 

half an. hour later, thinking to himself that 

his wife's remark, that ' things never used to 

be like this,' was- about right. 

. A month had gone by since he had settled 
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to give his brother Joe's son a home, and as 
Joe's regiment was the first on the list of the 
autumn reliefs, and was therefore sailing very 
soon, it had been decided to send the boy to 
Chapel Farm at once. Due preparations had 
accordingly been made, though the words 
exchanged between Yelf and his wife on the 
subject of the boy's arrival had been few. 
There was a tacit understanding between 
them to refer to the arrangement as seldom 
as possible, and it was thus an untoward 
circumstance that Yelf should have been dis- 
covered actively engaged in what was to be 
Dick's bedroom. 

Yelf was firmly persuaded himself that 
things would come all right in the end, and 
that his wife's jealousy would wear off, and 
thus, as he set to pitching with a will, his 
wonted spirits returned. He banded good- 
natured remarks with his men, and dug his 
long fork into the tightly bound sheaves, 
doing half again the work of any other pair 
of hands, till the fourth load that afternoon 
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Stood corded on the wain, and only one light 

load was left in the field. 

His crops of barley were safe in the ricks, 

and he had left his oats till the last for fear 

of wet spoiling the less hardy corn ; only one 

load remained of all his harvest, and this 

should be in that night ; so he and his men 

buckled to again, and the waggon soon grew 

heavier as it was drawn up and down 

between the stooks. 

The smell of the wild mint was strong 

in the evening air, and the dew was on the 

woodbine leaves, as the farmer followed his 

jolting, swaying waggon down towards the 

farm ; the light had grown dim ere this last 

load was drawn home, but the load was the 

last of all the harvest, so all hands worked 

late, and by the time the weary horses were 

unyoked and the yard gates were closed, the 

harvest moon hung big and bright in the 

eastern sky. 



V 

The farmer went into AHngford to meet the 
boy, and drove him out to the farm himself. 

Yelf's face was very red, and wore a good- 
natured smile. He felt shy of Dick and 
Dick felt shy of him, and thus the conversa- 
tion for the first mile or two was rather 
uphill work. Now and then it flagged 
altogether, and when the farmer had asked 
all the questions he could think of relating to 
his brothers health, and had told Dick 
Moses's patriarchal age, silence fell between 
them. 

And the worst of it was that the longer 
this silence reigned, the more impossible did 
Yelf find it to say anything. He thought 
the boy must think him very foolish and 
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very dull, and thinking this made him at last 
quite nervous. 

Once he looked down at the boy, and 
found the boy was looking at him. He 
tried to find something to say on the spur of 
the moment, but the effort to think of a suit- 
able remark only appeared to drive all power 
of conversation away, and matters became 
worse. Yelf had built so many and such 
high castles in anticipation of this boy's 
arrival, that now, when he had actually 
arrived and was sitting beside him in his 
own market cart, he was as much put to it to 
show the boy how pleased he was to see him 
as he had been to convey the same senti- 
ments to Maria on driving her for the first 
time to Chapel Farm. 

At last the weaker of the two, as often 
happens, came to the rescue. 

* How far is it } ' asked the boy. 

Yelf felt as if a load had suddenly been 
removed from his shoulders, and instead of 
answering in a few words, began to talk in 
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a way he had never known himself do 
before. 

* How far is it out, do you mean ? Why, 
we've come now four miles, or shall have, 
leastways, when we gets a little farther, and 
as we reckon it seven out, and much of it 
against collar, there'll be three left time we 
reaches yon corner, and when we get level 
with yon clump of firs we shall be in sight of 
home.* 

This was not, perhaps, the simplest way of 
conveying an idea of the distance to a child 
of nine years of age ; but the farmer could 
not stop himself, and went on — 

*Yon firs is main beyond our liberty, 
though 'tis true our sheep run there, and 
when you gets among them — the firs I mean 
— and it is a clear summery day, or such an 
one as we general expects to get after the 
fall and it comes frost, you can see the sea 
as It might be a straight line drawn in the 
sky.' 

The farmer would have gone on at greater 

E 
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length still, had not the boy stopped him by 
asking anxiously : 

* The sea ? ' 

* Yes, the sea where the ships travel.* 

' The sea where the regiment's going ? 

*Yes, my little man, the sea over which 
the regiment '11 go,' replied Yelf, feeling him- 
self getting more at home with the child. 

' Can you see the ships ? ' asked the boy. 

* No, my man, 'tis too fan' 

* Not the big ship that's to hold all the 
regiment "i ' 

* No, nor any ship, for a sight o' land lies 
'twixt us and the water.' 

* How far can you see over the sea ?' 
*As far as the line in the sky,' replied 

Yelf, looking at Dick's eager face. 

*And will the big ship that's to hold 
father and all the regiment go as far as 
that ? ' 

' Yes, lad, yes, and farther still ; the ship 
will go over the line and disappear like as al! 
ships do.' 
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*Oh/ said the boy, looking wonderingly 
at the farmer. 

Conversation after this was no longer a 
difficulty between the pair, and by the time 
they reached the farm Yelf, at least, had 
recovered from his shyness. 

Richard Yelf — commonly known as Dick 
— son of Joseph Yelf, sergeant in Her 
Majesty's — th regiment of foot, was a boy 
just nine years of age at this period of his 
existence. He was not a pretty boy or an 
ugly boy : he was not pretty, because he was 
square built, with rather a short neck and a 
very determined face ; and he was not ugly, 
because his expression was exceedingly bright, 
and because he owned a pair of dancing, 
dark brown eyes full of fun and merriment. 
Without being in any way good-looking, his 
face was one which no one could help being 
taken with directly they looked at it, and 
this though he was at this time still chang- 
ing his teeth, and though his nose was tip- 
tilted. He held his head up fearlessly, and 
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carried himself when he walked as though he 
had been drilled ; for Dick had been long in 
the habit of aping those with whom his life 
was spent, and considered himself already 
half a soldier. 

Thus on the day of his arrival at Chapel 
Farm he appeared in what he called march- 
ing order, wearing on his back a knapsack 
made for him in the quartermaster's shop ; a 
short wooden sword with a red hilt, given him 
by the armourer sergeant ; and in the pocket 
of his jacket a tin penny whistle, presented 
to him, with much ceremony, by Dobbs and 
Colt, the two youngest drummer boys in the 
regiment. Dick had many friends in barracks. 

His dress was much what you would 
expect. His little gray jacket, of a rough 
thick material, buttoned with one button 
immediately under a turn-over collar. His 
waistcoat also buttoned high, and he wore no 
tie ; his trousers were cut short at the knee, 
and his stockings, like his boots, were very 
thick ; while on his closely-cropped, fair head 
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he wore a Tarn o' Shanter with a red 
ball. 

Such was the little figure that met Mrs. 
Yelfs gaze as she emerged from the parlour 
leading Albert by the hand. 

She meant to, and indeed had decided 
in her own mind that she would, give this 
boy Dick a welcome, but at the critical 
moment her good intentions were somehow 
or other mastered by her other self, and the 
kindly expression she had contrived to 
prepare vanished from her face almost as 
the boy appeared. 

Dick was ushered into the house by Yelf, 
whose countenance was positively suffused 
with smiles, while the boy's bright face 
beamed upon his aunt and his new-found 
cousin. 

There is something touching in the assur- 
ance of a child and the way in which alniost 
all children look for affection from their 
elders. It is none the less touching that the 
progress of their lives is destined to be a 
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progress in which they are certain to be con- 
tinually undeceived. 

Dick looked up at his aunt's face as he 
put out his hand. He expected to find there 
what he had always found in his short life — 
a cheerful, motherly look which said, You are 
a child, and being one, are entitled to all love. 
Kisses had been few in the sergeant's 
quarters, and Dick did not look for them 
here, but he expected a hand upon his 
shoulder and a warm greeting. Instead, his 
hand was taken and he received a rather cold 
' How d you do, my dear,' while the face of 
the speaker, to his childish mind, said nothing. 

Dick glanced from his aunt to the boy 
standing by her side, and holding her apron 
with one hand. He had never seen a boy 
nearly his own age with his hair rather long 
and evidently curled, and therefore, when 
their hands met and they said * How d'ye 
do } ' simultaneously, Dick looked at his 
cousin intently. The manners of children 
to one another on first meeting are generally 
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distinguished by silence and solemnity, and 
this meeting between Dick and Albert proved 
no exception to the general rule. 

'There, Albert,' said the farmer, coming 
to the rescue, 'get and take your cousin 
round, and show him this and that ; ay, but 
first let him get these two or three things off/ 

Dick was standing with his knapsack on 
his back, his little wooden sword tied tightly 
round his waist with a bit of string, and the 
tin whistle poking out of his pocket. 

* Hold on a minute,' said the farmer, trying 
to untie a knot in the sword-belt. * Here, 
Maria, fetch us a pair of scissors. That's it, 
iny dear ; now let them get off together, and 
they'll make it out between them in half the 
time they would with us stannin' by lookin' on. 
Stay a minute, though. There's the music 
yet ; best leave it, lest you might lose it' 

Dick smiled as he pulled the tin whistle 
out of his pocket and gave it to the farmer. 

' Canst play it, child, canst play it ? ' asked 
Yelf, looking at the pipe. 
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* A little,' answered the boy, shyly. 

* What tune can you play, then ? ' 

*" Cheer, boys, cheer,'" answered Dick, 
smiling. 

* And you shall play it to us one of these 
days, but not now. Get and take a run 
round along of Albert, and he'll show you 
the yards and that.' 

' And mind, Albert, not go near the pond,' 
broke in Mrs. Yelf, as the two left the room. 

* No, mother,' lisped Albert. 

* Nice boy, ain't he?' asked Yelf of his 
wife, when the two had disappeared. 

* Nice enough,' replied Mrs. Yelf, looking 
at Dick's accoutrements lying on the table. 

* Got a merry little face on him, though, 
hasn't he ? ' 

* Yes, but he hasn't the looks of our Albert 
— not a quarter of them,' replied the farmer s 
wife, handling Dick's little knapsack. 

* True enough, my dear ; but he has a pair 
of dancing eyes, with some fun in 'em, I 
reckon.' 
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* Maybe he has ; but what's he done with 
his hair ? ' 

* Why, my dear, they ve cut it off ; soldier 
folks is bound to wear their hair short.' 

* What for ? ' asked Mrs. Yelf. 

The farmer was in doubt, so replied, 
* S pose it is to make 'em all alike.' 

*Oh,' said Mrs. Yelf, sceptically. 'And 
what s all this he's brought here 1 ' 

*Thems his kit.' 

* Then I suppose he's officer, soldier, and 
band all in one } ' 

The farmer laughed. 

But Mrs. Yelf did not by any means intend 
the remark as a joke. She was one of those 
strange people who consider soldiers at their 
worst as the offscouring of the population, 
and at their best as a necessary evil. She 
had dreaded this boy coming here and putting 
soldier s notions into her Albert's head, as we 
have seen ; but the sight of this kit, as the 
farmer called it, was sufficient to confirm her 
worst suspicions, and to show her that the 
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boy was as deeply imbued with the soldier 
spirit as a boy of his age well could be. 
However, for the moment, she kept her feel- 
ings to herself. 

Meanwhile the boys were learning some- 
thing of each other, and for once Albert 
was leading the way and Dick was following ; 
for Dick was a newcomer, and was, for that 
day at all events, content to be led. They 
soon began to talk, and Albert, feeling him- 
self in a superior position as showman, said, 
' What do you carry that thing on your 
back for ? ' 

'That's my pack,* answered Dick. 

' What's it for ? ' 

* It's what the men carry their kit in.' 
Albert, not knowing what either a pack or 

a kit meant, asked, * What's in yours ? ' 

* Oh, I've got a lot of things in mine. 
There's four blank cartridge cases I got 
when the regiment came back from field- 
firing, and two ball cartridge cases — real 
ones — and a regimental button Dobbs gave 
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me that came off an officer s part- worn, and a 
bit of one of father's chevrons — real gold ones 
he wears on both arms — and a lot of things.' 

* And do all the soldiers carry things like 
that about ? ' asked Albert, not understanding 
the real value of these possessions. 

Dick looked at the red-haired boy before 
him, and it was on the tip of his tongue to 
call him a real stupid, but the strange sur- 
roundings rather overawed him, so he merely 
said, ' They would have laughed at you in 
barracks for that/ 

Albert felt alarmed, and the colour came 
into his face. He knew that he had said 
something stupid to this cousin of his, but he 
was not aware that he had thereby sunk con- 
siderably in his cousin's estimation. Among 
children it does not take long for the stronger 
will to assert itself; and before bed-time that 
night Albert had already surrendered to Dick, 
and Dick led the way, though neither knew it 



VI 

With Kezlah it was different She obtained 
a hold upon Dick's affections at once, for she 
was not only kind to him in her rough and 
ready way, but in her general appearance she 
reminded him of those down-at-heel, untidy 
women of all ages who hung out the washing 
in rear of the lines. He knew many of them; 
for Dick knew or was known to almost every 
one in the regiment from the colonel down- 
wards — men and women, great and small — 
and so he grew to love Keziah — hot, breath- 
less, untidy though she was, and having far 
mqre of the boy in her nature than the girl. 

But there was another thing that endeared 
her to Dick, and that was the fact of her 
grandfather having fought at Waterloo, and 
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been seriously maimed in the great 
fight. 

Keziah dealt largely in horrors, and the 
fertility of her imagination provided her with 
an inexhaustible supply of stories, which she 
retailed in a hurried, fervid fashion, though 
not without considerable gravity. She told 
Dick the story of her grandfather one day 
when they had had, as they called it, a kit 
inspection together ; or, in other words, when 
Dick had spread out the precious contents of 
his pack, and then replaced each separate 
article in due order. 

* Grandfather had both legs blow'd off at 
Warterloo, yer know,' she said ; * and I do 
mind him and his legs, for he come 'ome and 
draw'd five pound a quarter a sight o' years. 
And he did say that the English soldiers did 
stand all round in squares, with their baganets, 
they did ; but the Frenchies with their cannon 
balls did cut 'oles in em, till them as was killed 
was carts full, and them as was wounded lay 
in 'eaps, they did.' 
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' Go on/ said Dick, as Keziah stopped to 
get her breath. 

* I will/ replied Keziah firmly ; she had 
not been accustomed to so eager and willing 
a listener, and she was determined now to do 
her best. * And so they went on shooting oflf 
their guns at one another, and the Frenchies 
drove such works, and the English drove 
such works, as the blood did run terrible and 
awful. And by and by, after they'd been at 
it like this, the Frenchies come up the hill 
where grandfather and the rest of em stood 
round in squares, a-riding on 'orses, hundreds 
of 'em, and Wellington says, ** Stand firm, 
my lads," or somethin' o* that, and the 
English then did shoot that fearsome as the 
Frenchies was forced to go back. And 
grandfather did used to say that when Bony 
see'd his *orse soldiers served like that, he 
turns round and says, '* Now we be sold,'* 
he did.' 

Dick was thrilled with this stirring tale, 
and stood by open-mouthed while Keziah 
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threw in all the dramatic action she could to 
intensify her words. 

* And when did he lose his legs ? ' asked 
Dick. 

* *Twas the last shot as was fired ; and 
when they was blow'd off a doctor come and 
finished em, and grandfather see'd him do it/ 
answered Keziah, without shrinking. 

* And that's the end, I suppose ? ' remarked 
Dick. 

Yes ; but grandfather always says, when 
he told us the tale, as he knew'd as the 
Frenchies was terrible at it, but he had eard 
say as Roosians was devils. Well, la, there, 
he did,' concluded Keziah, feeling that in the 
excitement of the moment her tongue had 
run away with her. 

Many were the times that Keziah had to 
tell Dick the story of Waterloo after that. 
The girl took an interest in the boy's evident 
passion for soldiers and all things military, 
and thus it happened that, though she was 
only a poor farmhouse drudge, ugly and not 
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always very clean to look upon, Dick grew 
to consider her his greatest friend, next to 
the farmer. 

But Dick was not long in making other 
friends — his face was a fortune in this respect. 

One morning, soon after his arrival at 
Chapel Farm, he met a man walking stiff 
and wearing strange clothes. A dog followed 
him. 

* What's your name ? * asked Dick. 

The man looked at the child and smiled, 
' What s my name, little un } A very long 
un. My name's Onesiphorus, and they calls 
me 'Siphorus cos it comes easy ; and I tell 
ye more, I minds your fayther, — a sight 
o\ years agone.' 

* Onesiphorus ? ' repeated Dick. ' There 
was no one in the regiment of that name.' 

* Lief enough, sonny ; but I minds your 
fayther. Ay, I minds un when er come 
here, and stud gossip for the little un indoors ; 
ay, and afore that, when er was a boy hisself 
no higher than thee.' 
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' Have you any other name besides — be- 
sides the long one ? ' asked Dick, looking up 
in 'Siphorus*s face. 

*Twig — Onesiphorus Twig/ replied the 
old man. 

* Oh ! ' said the boy. 

* Ay/ continued 'Siphorus, * I minds your 
fayther afore ever he went for soldier. He 
never took to the farm, like as his brother 
did, what is maister now. But there, one 
day he declares he means to put on red 
jacket, and the missus — what was missus 
then — when she come to hear what he says, 
she says, ** There, he ain't bad enough for 
that yet," and she wouldn't believe it, like, till 
the recruity gave un a shillun and took un.' 

The old man folded his hands on the top 
of his stick, bending forward, and his dog lay 
down close behind him. Dick had never 
before heard the story of how his father be- 
came a soldier, and so he listened intently, 
looking up at this strange old man, whose 
face and whose clothes seemed all of one 

F 
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colour, and whose hair hung straight and 
long over his ears. 

*And er was gone a sight o' years, and 
none knew where er'd gone, for there warn't 
so much as a whisper on un. And after a 
bit the missus, as wus missus then, fell main 
indifferent, and was took, and the maister fell 
the same not long arter, and went along. 
They lies, the two on 'em, the fourth and 
fifth i' the second row, for I dug pit -holes 
for 'em.' 

The old man paused, looking at the road, 
and his dog gave a sigh as he slept. 

* But one day er come 'ome, God bless un, 
as I knew'd er 'ould ; and there, er took on 
that, when er foun' as they was gone, as it 
was drefful to see un, spite o' red jacket and 
bold looks. And then er went away agin, for 
er was forced. But er come agin i' the fall o' 
the year, and er had a missus along ; and er 
come agin i' the next spring, and stud gossip, 
as I says, and arter that I never see'd un — 
Maister Joe, as we called un. But there, I 
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was fond on un, mighty fond on un, for er 
was a good article.* 

Dick tried to swallow a lump that had 
come, somehow, in his throat. 

* An' where is er now, sonny "i ' asked 
'Siphorus. 

* Gone out with the regiment,' replied 
Dick. 

* Over the water ? ' 

* Yes, four weeks over the water.' 

' To furrin parts, where there's en'mies, 
s'pose ? ' 

' Yes,* said Dick, not clearly understanding 
'Siphorus's question. 

* But er '11 come back, same as afore, see*d 
if er don't ; er '11 come back.' 

Then the old man walked away, followed 
by his dog ; and Dick was left to think of 
what he had heard, and to dream that night of 
all that 'Siphorus had told him. He thought, 
ere he fell asleep, of his father and the regi- 
ment, and he fancied how he must have gone 
off that day from the farm. He pictured him 
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arriving as a recruit, for he had often seen 
recruits brought in in batches ; and then he 
wondered how his father looked as a private 
in the ranks, not yet the smart sergeant he 
had always known. He wondered how long 
it would be before he should be able to go off 
as his father had done, and counted the years 
that must elapse before he would be old 
enough to enlist. 

Then he dosed, and in his dreams he saw 
the regiment marching by him, strong and 
proud. He heard the music of the band, 
first loud, then dying away in the distance, 
till only the sound of the big drum could be 
heard, and the ' tramp, tramp ' of many feet 
at the rear of the column. 

The dear, beautiful regiment was leaving 
him, and passing out of sight and out of 
hearing. He threw up his little arms as if 
to stay them all from leaving him thus, and 
there were tears on the lashes of his closed 
eyes, for Keziah saw them there as she passed 
to bed and folded down his quilt. 
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* You must be drilled ; of course you must be 
drilled; 

Dick had got Albert behind the big barn, 
out of sight and earshot of his mother. 

* But I don't want to be/ complained 
Albert, almost crying. 

* Recruits can't do as they like/ replied 
Dick firmly. ' Take this stick and pretend 
it's a rifle/ 

* I can't pretend,' replied Albert pettishly. 

* Close your heels,' was all the answer 
vouchsafed by Dick, carrying himself as stiff 
as a poker. 

Albert had often gone through this before. 
On one occasion he had attempted to fly 
from his tormentor, but he had been caught 
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and led back, and he soon found that escape 
was hopeless. How he dreaded the approach 
of this new-found cousin, and how he wished 
he had never come to the farm. He was 
looking from side to side now, to see if there 
was any one who would come to his assist- 
ance, and Dick noticed him and thought he 
meant to run away again. 

'Soldiers who run away are tried and 
shot,' remarked Dick gravely. * Shoulder, 
your arms at once ! ' 

Albert gave in and endeavoured to do as 
Dick had shown him on previous occasions, 
for it was not the first time that he had 
received instruction in the manual exercise 
at the hands of his cousin. 

* You must have an hour of this every 
morning, and when youVe learnt how to do 
it all, we'll have a sham fight and you shall be 
the enemy,' said Dick. 

* What's that } ' asked Albert, having no 
notion what, or who, * the enemy ' might be, 
but hoping the situation might be a more 
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pleasant one than that in which he found 
himself. 

* Silence in the ranks ! ' returned the im- 
placable Dick, walking backwards and for- 
wards gravely, as he had seen the drill- 
corporals do. 

After the drill had lasted in this way 
some time, and Albert had been put through 
the rudiments of the manual and firing exer- 
cises, Dick decided that that was enough 
for the present. *Now, we'll march home,' 
he said ; * all you've got to do is to follow me 
and keep in step. Quick march !' 

Producing his penny whistle, Dick struck 
up * Cheer, boys, cheer,' and, followed closely 
by Albert, made his way round the buildings 
to the house. 

Dick was making his choicest music, look- 
ing straight in front of him, and Albert, carry- 
ing his stick on his shoulder, was following as 
near as he could without treading on Dick's 
heels, when a voice smote their ears. 

' I thought as much ! ' 
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Both boys turned to find that Mrs. Yelf 
had taken them in the rear. 

* Now I expected you'd be on to this all 
along/ said the irate Mrs. Yelf, coming up. 
Dick took the whistle from his lips and dried 
the mouthpiece with his thumb, while Albert 
assumed an expression of injured innocence. 
* Hand up your music and that there weapon, 
and have done with it once and for all ; for I 
won't have none of these soldiering tricks 
here, nor none of these struttings and 
trumpetings up and down, putting soldiers' 
ways into Albert s head which he never had 
before.' 

Both boys stood silently by while Mrs. 
Yelf rained her words upon the head of the 
culprit, and as she moved on towards the 
house, motioning them to accompany her, 
Dick and Albert walked side by side behind, 
disarmed. 

Dick was dispatched upstairs as soon as 
they got in, to wait there till he was called, 
and Albert was led away by the hand, Mrs. 
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Yelf remarking that she would not have a 
son of hers contaminated in such a way. 

Keziah heard something was wrong by 
the tone of Mrs. Yelf s voice, and contrived, 
therefore, as soon as her mistress was out of 
hearing, to reach Dick and to learn the 
cause of the disturbance. 

She found the boy standing in the middle 
of the boarded floor of his little room in the 
attics. 

* Whatever have yer done now, Maister 
Dick ? ' asked Keziah in a breathless 
whisper. 

* Aunt caught us coming off parade,' said 
Dick, grandly. 

* What, been playin' sogers then } ' 
' Drilling,' answered Dick. 

* Drilling Maister Albert ? Never } ' 

* But I have, though.' 

Keziah's face relaxed into a broad smile 
at the notion of her mistress's precious boy 
being subjected to such a course of treat- 
ment. * Missus '11 never allow yer to do that,' 
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she remarked somewhat more gravely, * for 
she is wonderful strong against sogers. I've 
heard her say as much myself 

* But Albert must be drilled, like every 
one/ put in Dick, who had been accustomed 
all his life to a barrack square and to being 
drilled himself by other boys as soon as he 
could walk. Moreover, he had very quickly 
discerned, as boys do, that Albert was a 
mollycoddle, and determined to remedy the 
defects in his cousin's bringing up by trying 
to make a soldier of him. He was too 
manly a little fellow to bully a boy younger 
than himself, but he had known boys like 
Albert, and he had heard his father say that 
he * would back the regimental drill-sergeant 
to make a man of most.' Albert, then, 
should be drilled ; on this point Dick was 
determined. 

Keziah grew solemn at this last remark of 
Dick's, and bit her finger nails thoughtfully. 
She, too, was aware that Albert was being 
coddled by his mother ; but she knew more 
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than Dick, for she had her suspicions that 
Mrs. Yelfs method of bringing up her son 
was not exactly approved of by her husband. 

* What maister 'ould say to it is another 
thing/ she remarked somewhat guardedly. 

Dick looked up as if a new thought had 
struck him. 

' But the worst is, Keziah,' he said, with 
his head slightly on one side, *the worst is 
. . . Tm disgraced, and father said, when 
Sergeant Tomkins of *' F *' got broke, as it 
was worst of all to be disgraced before the 
men/ 

* How's that, then ? ' asked Keziah. 

* Look here,' answered the boy, pointing 
to his side. 

* La ! ' exclaimed Keziah, * have she took 
em t 

* Sword and pipe both gone,' returned 
Dick, somewhat tragically. 

* Never!' let fall Keziah. 

'But they are, though,' — Dick's lips 
trembled a little as he spoke ; * and you 
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know, Keziah, that to disarm a man is to 
disgrace him/ 

* Grandfather used to say as he had dis- 
armed lots, and that the main on em was 
Frenchies,' remarked Keziah. 

* Then they must have been prisoners — 
prisoners of war, and there's no disgrace in 
being a prisoner of war,* said Dick thought- 
fully. 

'Anyway its better than flogging, and 
them dozens as grandfather says many on 
'em got,' remarked Keziah, doing her best to 
soothe Dick for the loss of sword and pipe. 

* Flogging is abolished,' said Dick 
decidedly. 

There was much solemnity about this 
conversation, and Keziah began to feel that 
Dick's knowledge of military matters was 
superior to, and a little more modern than, 
her own. 

*The thing is,' said Keziah, *how are 
they to be got back } ' 

Dick looked to Keziah to answer her 
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own question, but the girl remained silent, 
thinking, 

* If I were you/ she said at last, ' I should 
ask maister to let you have em/ Keziah 
had an immense opinion of the farmer's 
sense of justice, and therefore felt sure that 
he would see right done by the boy. He 
had stood by her on more than one occasion 
when Mrs. Yelf had found fault with her for 
trifles, and somehow or other, though *the 
missus * was strong in pushing her point, she 
generally had to give in to * the maister * in 
the end. 

Keziah crept downstairs after this last 
remark as silently as the nails in her thick 
boots would allow, leaving Dick still stand- 
ing in the middle of the floor, thinking how 
he could recover his lost treasures. 

The boy, for the first time in his life, was 
becoming conscious that there was one person 
in the world who did not treat him kindly, 
and the feeling was strange to him. He had 
often seen cuffs and blows dealt out indis- 
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criminately by some of the quick-tempered 
denizens of the married quarters, and he had 
heard the cry of friends of his, struck for no 
fault by harsh- voiced, over-burdened mothers ; 
but he had never known hard words or blows 
himself, for he had a good mother and a good 
father, and few could have found it in their 
hearts to be hard upon the sunny -faced boy 
whom everybody knew, and most of those 
who had any love in them loved. 

His uncle was out when Dick was called 
down to his dinner. He found a separate 
place laid for him, and he was not allowed to 
sit at the table with his aunt and Albert, 
while conversation was forbidden. Having 
finished the plateful that he had found pre- 
pared, he asked quietly for more. 

'More, indeed!' quoth Mrs. Yelf; *you 
don't deserve no dinner at all, you don't.' 

The boy looked at his aunt with a half- 
pained, half-puzzled expression on his face, 
holding his plate up where he sat. 

And Mrs. Yelf caught the expression on 
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the boy's face, and her heart smote her be- 
cause of her injustice; she almost felt ashamed 
for an instant, but in the next she disliked the 
boy more than she had before, because he had 
shown her her fault, and she knew it. 

That afternoon the two boys were kept 
apart, and Albert was not allowed to associate 
in any way with Dick. 

Later, Dick found his way out into the 
road and up the hill. He felt in want of a 
friend ; he was looking for the farmer. 

He met 'Siphorus coming down the hill 
with his dog Hark. The dog ran up to the 
boy as soon as he saw him, for he was fond 
of him. 

* Looking for maister, sonny } ' asked the 
shepherd. He had just been setting out the 
hurdles in the roots, for October was nearly 
passed, and the sheep were to be put on 
fresh keep. 

* Yes,' answered the boy. 

*Yer'll find un on barley stubble, for I 
see'd un there as I come along now just. 
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They wer takin' the scuffle across and athirt 
like, a-workin' from the top of the piece. 
Yer 11 be sure to see un if yer keep on up/ 

'Thank you,' returned Dick, and trudged 
on up the road. 

He caught sight of the farmer a little 
farther on, accompanying a pair-horse team 
with the scuffle. He could see his uncles 
figure and the horses against the sky, for 
they were on the crest of the hill. 

Yelf smiled as he saw the little fellow 
coming up towards him. It pleased him to 
think the boy should come out thus of his 
own accord ; and when Dick reached him, 
his cheeks red and his breath coming quick, 
Yelf put his hand on the boy's head and wel- 
comed him. Dick had only been a few weeks 
at the farm, but Yelf had grown very fond of 
the boy in the time, and he liked his manly 
ways. 

* Why haven't you brought Albert along 'i ' 
asked the farmer, letting the horses go ahead 
with the man in charge. 
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* He wasn*t allowed to come with me/ 
answered Dick. 

* Oh ! And how's that, then ? ' 

* Tm disgraced,* said Dick, looking his 
uncle in the face. 

' In disgrace, are ye 'i Never } ' questioned 
Yelf, still smiling at the boy. 

* No,' answered Dick, * I don t think Tm 
that, uncle ; but IVe been disgraced. Aunt's 
taken my arms away, and father said 
that ' 

* Taken the arms away "i ' broke in Yelf. 

* Yes,' answered the boy, * the sword and 
pipe. ' 

* Been foughtin' then,' asked the farmer. 

* No, I was drilling — drilling Albert behind 
the big barn — and aunt caught us, and dis- 
armed me,' answered Dick, unburdening his 
mind of his whole story at once. 

Yelf with difficulty restrained himself from 
breaking into a laugh. 

' Oh dear ; and what's to be done now ? ' 
he asked. 

G 
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•Well/ said Dick, ' I didn't know whether 
you thought you could ask aunt to let me 
have my arms again, because father said 
when Sergeant Tomk ' 

'We'll see, we'll see, as soon as ever 
I get home,' interrupted the farmer again ; 
'but I expect your aunt will want you to 
promise ' 

Here the farmer came to a stop. To make 
the boy promise not to drill Albert again was 
the last thing Yelf wished, for he felt sure 
that Dick would do his son no harm in any 
way. 

* Promise what ? ' asked Dick. 

'Well,' replied Yelf thoughtfully, rubbing 
his chin with one hand as he looked down at 
the boy ; ' well, I expect she'll want you to 
promise not to drill Albert again.' 

'Oh, I couldn't do that,' said Dick de- 
cidedly, shaking his head. 

' Why not, little un ? ' asked Yelf, rather 
relieved at the boy's reply. 

* Because I might forget.' 
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*Oh, that wouldn't do, would it? Best 
leave it, lad, and wait till I see what I can do 
when I get home.' 

The horses and scuffle had got to the end 
of the stubble, and were returning. 

* Like a ride, lad ? ' asked Yelf ; * well put 
ye on Jolly, if you've a mind.' 

* Yes,' said Dick, delighted. 

So the horses were pulled up, and Dick 
was put on Jolly. He had never ridden 
before, but he had no fear in his composition, 
and he laughed aloud with joy as the farmer 
called ' Hold fast ' and the man walking behind 
the scuffle started the horses with a shake of 
the rope reins. His little legs were scarcely 
able to bestride the horse's broad back; but 
he held on to the red-painted hames of the 
collar till he had found his balance, and soon 
he forgot his trouble and the loss of his arms, 
as he went backwards and forwards over the 
barley stubble, and the farmer stood watching 
him from a distance. 

Yelf and Dick walked home hand in hand 
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that evening, talking together as they went ; 
and Dick fell asleep a few hours later, know- 
ing well that he would get his precious sword 
and pipe. 



VIII 

* Missus have been took awful in the 
night,' said Keziah, addressing Dick the 
next morning. 

The boy stared. 'Will she die?' he 
asked. 

* Most on em does when they gets it like 
that/ replied Keziah. 

* Like what ? ' asked Dick. 

* Why, like she be.' 

* What's the matter with her ? ' inquired 
Dick, much awed. 

* 'Tis in her in'ards,' replied Keziah. * I 
minds when Mrs. Greggs was took with the 
cobbler's marbles, as they did call it at the 
time. She did live next door to we, and, 
there, she was took rough as it might be uv 
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a Monday, and afore Tuesday sundown she 
was gone, a-sufiferin* awful/ Keziah bent her 
head forward, looking very solemn, as she 
related this melancholy event. 

' And how did she catch it ? ' inquired 
Dick. 

* *Twas hered'ry in her case,* replied 
Keziah, growing more emphatic ; * but, there, 
in the missus s, I don't know how she Ve 
come by it, for with her it do seem to come 
off and on, like.' 

Dick was very much impressed by the 
gravity of the situation, as portrayed by his 
friend Keziah, and, getting out of bed, pro- 
ceeded to dress himself. 

The sun, not long risen, shone with a 
sickly light through the leaded panes of the 
dormer window, and the world outside was 
quiet ; for the brightness of the year had 
waned, and autumn, with a chilly finger, 
proclaimed that wintry days were not far off. 

The great beech in front of the house was 
turning red, the leaves looked fiery in the 
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morning sun, while other leaves lay upon the 
ground crisp and dry, or flecked the yellow 
bracken with brown spots. The smaller, 
straight, tall trees in Chapel-ivers — the hang- 
ing wood just above the farm — copied their 
bigger brother in the roadway, and showed 
up in rich contrast to the sombre yews below 
in the quiet of the little churchyard. 

Dick stood at his window as he dressed — 
he could only just see out, for the sill was 
high — and looked at the roof and turret of 
the church, visible just above the yews. 
Keziah's words were in his mind, and he 
wondered whether his aunt was really going 
to die, and, if so, whether she would be buried 
under the rank grass where all the other 
Yelfs were buried. 

He did not, as a child, realise exactly 
what death meant, though he knew that when 
people died they went away and you did not 
see them any more. Death to him merely 
meant a solemn procession of men moving 
slowly behind a gun-carriage, on which lay 
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something covered with a Union Jack. He 
had often accompanied a military funeral, 
vainly endeavouring to keep step with the 
band playing solemn tunes, and he had often 
run home just ahead of the same band when 
the something had been left behind, when the 
drums sounded no longer leathery, and silvery 
music cleft the air. He had enjoyed those 
homeward marches, and had whistled at the 
top of his bent, because the band's tunes were 
joyous tunes, in which no thought of death 
had a place, and because he, as a boy, had no 
very clear perception what death was. Thus, 
as he descended the stairs to the kitchen, his 
mind was more occupied with the thought of 
his aunt's illness than with its possible result, 
and Keziah's forebodings were soon forgotten. 

He met the farmer when he got down. 

' Is aunt very ill ? ' he asked. 

* Very middling very middlin' indeed,' 
replied Yelf, smiling as usual at the boy. 

* I am sorry for that,' replied Dick. 

* There, bless your little heart, I know you 
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be/ was the farmer's rejoinder, for he knew 
the boy spoke honestly. 

' It was true that Dick had received little or 
no kindness at his aunt's hands, and that he 
had latterly become conscious that she did not 
like him ; still he bore her no ill-will for that. 
He had felt the loss of his precious sword, 
and the disgrace which he imagined attached 
to him in consequence, very keenly ; but, like 
a child, he was quite ready to put both down 
to his own fault. Children are not, as a rule, 
critical of the actions of those who have 
charge of them, though they are quick at 
realising unkindness ; and thus Dick never 
questioned the justice of his aunts conduct 
in depriving him of his arms, though he, 
looked forward keenly to their recovery. 

And, owing to his aunt's illness, he was 
destined to obtain his sword and pipe with- 
out being required to make any promises. 

Yelf had not forgotten the boy's request, 
or his coming out on to the barley stubble to 
make it, or his riding Jolly up and down, 
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laughing as he did so. These things had 
fixed the request in the farmer's mind, and 
he had determined to give the boy back his 
tools, as he called them, on the first oppor- 
tunity. He was pleased that the boy had 
treated him as a friend, and he admired the 
little fellow's pluck and spirit. 

Dick found Albert standing by the break- 
fast table rather disconsolately. They had 
not spoken to each other since the morning 
of the day before, and therefore neither found 
it easy to break the silence — Dick, because 
he still thought he had been disgraced ; and 
Albert, because, though on the previous day 
he had been treated as the good boy who 
had been put upon, he now found himself 
without a protector. 

* A bit sticky with one another, I can see,' 
said Yelf, coming into the kitchen to look 
after the boys. 

Dick smiled, but Albert looked demure. 

* Where did your mother put your cousin s 
tools, Albert, boy ? * asked the farmer, stroking 
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his son's hair with one hand as he looked 
round the room. 

Albert's heart sank within him, but he 
answered, * Behind the tray on the mantel- 
shelf/ 

The farmer put his hand behind the black 
and gold japanned tray, in front of which the 
candlesticks and snuffers stood, and drew 
forth the wooden sword and the penny whistle. 

* Here you are, little un,' he said, handing 
the things to Dick. * I knows as you 11 never 
do no hurt with them. Now get and eat 
your breakfasts.' 

Dick's eyes danced with joy, and he ate 
his breakfast hurriedly, bolting his porridge 
with exceeding haste ; but Albert's appetite 
failed him, and he proceeded slowly. 

The farmer left them shortly, first caution- 
ing the boys not to make a noise in the house, 
as Dick's aunt was sleeping. 

Dick was the first to speak. 

' I won't drill you any more, if you don't 
like,' he said. 
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Albert looked up, stopping as he was about 
to put a spoonful of porridge into his mouth. 
He could not quite understand this sudden 
change in Dick. There was something very 
solemn in the expressions of the two children 
as they sat opposite to one another ; the sun- 
light fell on the white cloth between them, 
casting shadows. 

* You shall drill me instead, and I will tell 
you what to say.' Dick spoke with his head 
slightly on one side, the steam ascending 
from the porridge bowl he had just emptied. 

There was a pause. Albert was puzzled 
at the generosity of Dick's proposal. 

* What ? ' he asked. 

* I say, you shall say, '' shoulder arms," 
** order arms," *' right turn," ** left turn," and 
all the rest, and I will hold the stick,' ex- 
plained Dick. 

* Oh,' said Albert solemnly. 

*Yes, and wear my sword if you like,' 
added Dick. 

A smile came over Albert's face. Dick's 
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generosity was winning its way, and it began 
to dawn on Albert's mind that his cousin 
meant to be friends with him. He had felt 
afraid of him before. 

' I should like to try,' he said nervously, 
feeling at the same time that the little 
appetite he had had for his breakfast was 
leaving him. 

* Come on ! ' said Dick, getting up at once 
from the table. Albert felt alarmed at his 
cousin's impetuosity. ' Oh no, though,* con- 
tinued Dick, growing suddenly serious, * I 
forgot ; I must do " sentry-go " now.' 

'What's that,* inquired Albert, rather 
relieved. 

' Why, two hours on and four off,' replied 
Dick. 

Albert was puzzled ; he was shy of asking 
his cousin further questions, lest he should 
betray his ignorance, and he did not want to 
lose the little ground he felt he had gained. 

* I must go on now,' remarked Dick, 
tying on his sword. 
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Albert wondered what *on' meant when 
Dick had left the room. This cousin of his, 
he thought, had very mysterious ways. 

When Yelf came in nearly two hours later, 
and ascended the stairs very quietly to see 
whether his wife still slept, he found Dick 
standing in front of his aunt s door with his 
sword drawn. 

He was half amused and half astonished 
as he asked in a whisper, 'What are you 
doing here, little un ? ' 

* Sentry-go, ' was the reply. 

* Bless the child ! ' exclaimed the farmer ; 
'you ought to be out at play.' 

' But you said, uncle,' whispered Dick, 
* that aunt was not to be disturbed, so I 
came on at eight, and am waiting for the 
clock to strike ten ; then it will be your turn.' 

There was a cough from the bedroom. 

* She's woke up,' said Dick; *and there's 
the clock striking; it's your turn on now.' 

A few minutes later Dick was out behind 
the shed instructing Albert how to give words 
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of command ; but farmer Yelf sat by his 
wife's bedside, thinking quite as much of 
Dick as of her. 

Mrs. Yelf did not want to talk, and after 
Yelf had asked her how she felt, there was 
silence between them. 

*Good for evil, spose they'd call it,' 
muttered Yelf absently to himself 

* What's that you say ? ' asked Mrs. Yelf. 

* Nothing, my dear — nothing,' replied the 
farmer hurriedly, not aware that he had 
spoken his thoughts aloud. 

And Dick often did ' sentry-go ' before his 
aunt's door when he thought she was asleep, 
for Keziah looked through the balusters and 
saw him there. And Albert saw him there, 
too, and the grave expression of countenance 
Dick thought it right to assume as a sentry 
faded for a moment when he caught sight of 
his cousin's face on a level with the landing. 
Then Albert, emboldened by Dick's smile, 
crept up and spoke to him. 

* It is against the orders to speak to a 
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sentry on his post,' was all the answer Dick 
returned. 

And Albert retreated down the stairs, over- 
come by his cousin's importance. He had 
begun to feel great admiration for Dick, while, 
at the same time, he experienced a certain 
feeling that he would rather like to emulate 
what his cousin did. 

But Dick was not content with guarding 
his aunt against imaginary intruders. He 
tried his best to lend a hand downstairs, and 
saved Keziah trouble by laying the cloth for 
meals. He carried up coals to his aunt's 
door, and washed up in the back kitchen, 
where 'Siphorus saw him and muttered, * God 
bless the little man ! ' He stirred up Albert, 
too, to help. 

* We must get her well, Albert — we must 
get her well,' he said, stirring some soup that 
had just come off the fire. * Stay, let me carry 
it to the door,' he continued, as Keziah was 
about to take it from him. 

One day, soon after she fell ill, Mrs. Yelf 
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asked to see her boy, so Albert was brought 
in by his father. 

* Won't you* see Dick, mother? He's 
done a lot,' said Albert. He had grown, 
like others, to love Dick. 

* No, my dear — I don't want to see the 
child ; let him play his soldiers and that, so 
long as he don't teach you.' 

Mrs. Yelf was not aware that her precious 
boy was beginning to think it very fine to be 
like Dick, and that that very morning he 
had done his first turn at ' sentry-go,' armed 
with Dick's sword. 

Farmer Yelf heard Albert ask his mother 
to see Dick, and he heard also his wife's 
reply. He said nothing himself, but that 
night, when he met Dick going up to bed, 
he looked hard in the child's face and kissed 
him. 
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IX 

Mrs. Yelf's health improved again — she got 
better. At least, they said she was better. 
Then people often say this when any one is 
ill, say it up to the time when wishes have to 
give place — and somewhat suddenly too — to 
actualities, and when * better' has at last to 
make way for ' no better,' and * no better ' for 
* worse.' 

Sometimes we find that ' better * is adhered 
to to the very end. We inquire, it may be 
in a very perfunctory manner, as to the con- 
dition of the invalid, feeling that were the 
better reports as the rungs of a ladder the 
patient must have long since climbed out of 
the darkest shades of hopeless illness, when 
to our surprise we receive for answer : 
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'Mrs. ^.? Oh, she died yesterday morn- 
ing ; yes, yesterday morning.' * Dear me,' 
we remark to ourselves, as we turn away 
puzzled, * I had no notion that she was so 
ill.' 

Among persons of a certain class no 
remark is so unacceptable as one conveying 
congratulations on the subject of health. 
* Middling ' is the highest point in the 
hygienic scale to which these people ever 
attain, and to hint at a condition of perfect 
health is not only to be uncoijiplimentary but 
to stand convicted of a deficiency of the most 
ordinary and rudimentary insight. 

Mrs. Yelf belonged to this class; and had 
you, in a moment of aberration, told her that 
you thought her looking remarkably well, she 
would have stared at you with her small dark 
eyes without making any rejoinder, while you 
endeavoured to retrieve your position, though 
only making matters worse in so doing. 

And, perhaps, of all people, Mrs. Yelf was 
fully entitled to the term middling as applied 
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to her health, for she was dyspeptic, and 
suffered much from her liver. Her appetite 
was slender, and she habitually endeavoured 
to stimulate the same by plentiful libations of 
white wine vinegar. The effect of such a 
course was what might have been expected, 
and was shown not only in her temper and 
complexion, but also in periodical attacks of a 
mysterious nature, more or less frequent and 
severe according to the season. On such 
occasions she took to her bed for varying 
periods, being sometimes very ill, but always 
getting better, until she returned once more 
downstairs and reverted to her normal con- 
dition of being middling. 

Of course, when Mrs. Yelf first appeared 
again upon the scenes she was in a less 
amiable frame of mind than usual ; she was 
weak and nervous besides being irritable, and 
she would sit all day in a straight-backed 
arm-chair by the fireside, knitting spasmodi- 
cally, and very often mopping her face with 
her handkerchief. At such times it was 
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advisable to leave her to herself ; not that she 
suffered any one to rule in her place when 
once she was about again, for she took the 
precaution to set the door of the room open 
so that she might be able to hear all that 
went on, and at the same time to reach 
Keziah in the kitchen by the aid of her re- 
markably penetrating voice. 

From this last attack Mrs. Yelf had, then, 
so far recovered as to be able to get down- 
stairs and to take up her position in the arm- 
chair. Keziah affirmed to the boys that * it 
was the worst attack as missus had ever had, 
for it was so long about, and, there, she'd 
made sure from the first that she'd bound to 
been took.* But then Keziah was not of a 
hopeful turn of mind, and, moreover, found 
a strange delight in dwelling upon such 
possibilities as the fatal termination of an 
illness. 

Dick was jubilant at his aunt's recovery, 
though why he should have been it is difficult 
to say. Perhaps the best reason may be 
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found in the fact that children of his years 
very rarely bear resentment ; and in Dick's 
little mind there was certainly no place for 
any such feeling, even though Mrs. Yelf 
should prove more cold and unloving to him 
than she had already been. 

* We've got her down, Keziah ; weVe got 
her down,' he whispered to his friend in the 
kitchen. Mrs. Yelf could be heard talking 
to Albert in the parlour, and it was not 
advisable, therefore, to speak out loud. 

' La, there, ain't you pleased neither,' re- 
marked Keziah, looking at the bright-faced 
boy leaning his elbows upon the kitchen table 
while he watched her mix some gruel in a 
thick-rimmed china bowl. 

* Of course I am,' replied Dick, * she's been 
on the list so long.' 

Keziah was growing a little shy of Dick's 
military terms. She felt she ought to under- 
stand them, and she was afraid the boy might 
discover that she did not. Therefore she 
did what other people do when they find 
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their knowledge at fault, — she shifted her 
ground. 

* Have you see'd her por chest ? ' she 
asked solemnly, bending her head towards 
Dick across the kitchen table, so that she 
looked up under her lashes. 

' No,' replied Dick, * I haven't seen her 
at all.* 

'Well, there, its all give way here, like, 
her por chest have,' whispered Keziah, plac- 
ing one hand on her breast, while she stirred 
the gruel with the other with a wooden 
spoon. 

'Has it?' inquired Dick. 'What's that 
from ? ' 

'Nobody doesn't know,' replied Keziah, 
who, perhaps it is needless to say, was draw- 
ing largely upon her imagination. 

' I Ve heard the men told at setting-up drill 
to throw a chest, but I never heard of one 
falling in — a chest, I mean,' remarked Dick 
doubtfully, under his breath. 

' I daresay you haven't, Maister Dick ; 
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then you haven't been along uv sickness like 
as I have, all these years, and with the 
missus too,' returned Keziah, a little nettled 
at the reliability of her information being 
questioned. * There,' she added, raising a 
spoonful of gruel high, and letting it fall into 
the bowl, * a drop uv beautiful stuff, an' 
cooling as nice as anybody could want.' 
The last of the spoonful went into Keziah 's 
mouth as she finished speaking. 

'What are you going to do with that 
now } ' asked Dick, his chin upon his two 
hands. 

* Why, take it in to the missus ; 'tis a 
splen'id thing for them as is nesh.' 

* Let me take it in to her,' said Dick, 
coming round to Keziah's side. 

'You?' 

' Yes ; why shouldn't I ? ' 

*Well, there, it do seem hard as you 
shouldn't an' you wish, for you've been a 
sight uv help, as I heard the maister tell 
missus, 'twas only yestern night,' remarked 
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Keziah. * Mind you don't drop it, now/ 
she added, as she placed the bowl in Dick s 
hands. 

Dick proceeded up the passage, putting 
one foot just before the other, his tongue in 
his cheek. 

Mrs. Yelf stopped in her intermittent con- 
versation with Albert, not knowing who was 
coming. 

* Why, it's you, then, is it ? ' she said petu- 
lantly, as Dick entered the room, his eyes 
fixed on what he was carrying. * Why ever 
didn't the girl bring it herself ? ' 

* I asked her to let me bring it you,' replied 
the boy. 

* He's brought you up a lot of things all 
the time — coals, and soup, and all — and done 
"sentry-go" in the passage,' interrupted 
Albert. He too had become conscious that 
he was preferred before his cousin, and 
having recently learnt to love Dick, was 
now prepared to come forward as his 
champion. 
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Meanwhile, Dick having deposited the 
bowl of gruel on the table in safety, had time 
to look at his aunt. 

' Keziah said it was beautiful gruel,' he 
said, smiling. 

' Keziah knows nothing about it,' returned 
Mrs. Yelf somewhat sharply. She was well 
aware that Dick had been exerting himself 
to help in various ways during her illness, for 
her husband had dilated upon what the boy 
had done when talking to her the previous 
evening. It is never very wise to treat of 
controversial matters with people who are in 
a weak state of health, and so Yelf found, as 
the only answer he received was a remark on 
Mrs. Yelfs part, hinting at whether * she was 
to understand from that that Albert had done 
nothing ? ' The last thing Mrs. Yelf would 
have wished was, so to speak, to be placed 
under any obligation to this boy ; yet here he 
was, on the very first day of her appearing 
again downstairs, waiting on her instead of 
Keziah ; while, to make matters worse, her 
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son was evidently no less ready than her hus- 
band to sing his praises. 

* Do you think you will like it ? ' asked 
Dick, almost as if he wished to coax his aunt 
into tasting the gruel. 

'There, I daresay I shall, and I daresay 
I shan't ; gruel's gruel, and none so mighty 
fine nor appetising neither,* returned Mrs. 
Yelf, taking up a spoonful of the fluid and 
blowing it before putting it to her mouth. 

* It's very good for people,' remarked Dick. 
Albert looked at his cousin with his mouth 
wide open, thinking him very wise. 

* Maybe as 'tis ; but youVe too young yet 
to know anything about it.' 

Mrs. Yelf was beginning to feel quite 
exasperated with this boy, who would treat 
her as if she was a child to be humoured, and 
took not the slightest notice of her somewhat 
sharp rejoinders. 

*We must get you well,' said Dick pre- 
sently, as he saw the gruel gradually disap- 
pearing. He was a little shy of this remark 
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after he had made it, and began fidgeting 
with one foot on the top of the other, to the 
detriment of his boots. 

But Albert came to his assistance, saying, 
' That s what he has said all through, 
mother ; he kept telling father so, and me 
so, and Keziah so.' 

Mrs. Yelf smiled slightly at this in spite of 
herself, at the same time rubbing her face 
lightly with her handkerchief, for drinking 
the gruel had made her hot ; she was weak. 
She was struggling, too, with her better 
nature, and she heartily wished this boy 
would not continue to talk in a way that 
made the struggle so much more difficult. 

* And a pretty kind of well it's like to be, 
too,' she returned, as if affi-onted by such a 
suggestion as that just conveyed. 

* Do you want anything more 1 ' asked 
Dick. 

* There, bless the child, no ! Take the 
empty bowl, do, and ask no more of your 
questions,' answered Mrs. Yelf She was 
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sorry a moment later that she had not said, 
* Thank you/ but it was too late ; Dick had 
left the room. 

* I don't see anything wrong with her 
chest/ said Dick to Keziah, on returning 
to the kitchen. 

' Yer don't } * questioned Keziah, * Then 
yer never oughtn't to a looked.' 

Dick was puzzled. 

' For a few minutes after Mrs. Yelf and 
Albert were left alone there w^as silence 
between them. Mrs. Yelf was occupied 
thinking of the conversation that had just 
taken place ; the words of the bright -faced 
boy seemed to linger in her ears. He had 
meant them as a welcome to her, as a 
childish expression of gladness at her return- 
ing health, there was no doubt of that, and 
Mrs. Yelf knew it, though she tried to push 
it away from her. For the first time since 
Dick had been at the farm a feeling that she 
was not doing fairly by this boy took posses- 
sion of her. Perhaps it was due to her weak 
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State that she thus felt a little more charitably 
disposed towards him, for sometimes physical 
weakness softens acerbities ; or perhaps the 
interest he had shown touched her. Anyway, 
just a glimmering of interest in the child for 
a moment warmed Mrs. Yelf's heart. 

It was a little unfortunate, therefore, that 
her thoughts, just as they were taking form, 
should have been broken in upon by Albert 
saying, * Mother } ' 

* Yes, my dear.' 

* Why do you dislike Dick ^ ' 



X 

Mrs. Yelf was startled by Albert's remark ; 
she had never had her feelings towards Dick 
put into words before, and it came as a shock 
to her that they should be so interpreted, and 
by her son, too, of all people. 

She left the question unanswered for a 
minute while she cast about for a reply, but 
as she sought more and more how to answer 
her son, her difficulties grew greater, until so 
much time had elapsed that it would have 
been ridiculous to make any reply at all. 

She wished Albert had not used that word 
dislike. Dislike the child, indeed ? Of 
course she did not ! Who ever said she did ; 
what right had any one to say she did ? Be- 
sides, what had the child ever done to make 
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her dislike him ? Of course she did not 
dislike him ; any one could see that. Yet the 
question made her feel uncomfortable — ^how 
was it ? She dropped her knitting and leant 
her head against the cotton crochet anti- 
macassar ornamenting the top of her straight- 
backed chair ; she closed her eyes the better 
to think, but she only grew more puzzled, 
and her thoughts only became more and 
more confused, as thoughts will, when the 
truth is deliberately shut out and we try to 
put something in the truth's place because it 
is more palatable, more in accordance with 
what we wish, more in keeping with what we 
want to believe. But truth is not to be hood- 
winked like this ; conscience is not to be 
quieted by any such shams ; conscience makes 
cowards of us indeed in such moments, and 
it is not pleasant when conscience subse- 
quently convicts us of moral cowardice. 

Poor Mrs. Yelf ! Yet there are a good 
many such among us. 

And Mrs. Yelf was beginning to find, as 
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Others have, that children have a naive way 
of putting the truth without preface, and of 
asking questions with a directness which 
lends them subtle force. We know these 
questions to be wholly unpremeditated, and 
for this very reason we feel that there is 
truth at the back of them. Our friends, our 
acquaintances, those we meet, would never 
ask us such things ; it is not the part the 
grown-up's play ; it is the part of the children, 
whom we are supposed to influence, but whose 
influence upon ourselves is wide, is deep, is 
high, and may, if we wish, be ever pure, and, 
above all things, restraining, true. 

So when, half an hour later, the quiet of 
sundown settled on the farm, and Keziah 
came into the room with a lighted candle and 
drew down the blinds, Mrs. Yelf withdrew 
upstairs, still battling with her conscience, but 
still with just a faint wish to do right 
struggling for the ascendant, and a half- 
formed determination to try and like Dick. 

She did not come down again that even- 
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ing, but retired to bed early, and Albert 
went off to find Dick. 

Mrs. Yelf s place was taken by her hus- 
band, who shortly afterwards came into the 
room, lit a candle, and, taking a key from his 
waistcoat pocket, proceeded to unlock an old- 
fashioned bureau, where he kept his farm 
books. 

Writing, as we have seen, was not exactly 
Yelfs strong point, yet once a week — on 
Friday pay-nights — he wrote up his accounts, 
though it cost him some considerable time 
and very considerable trouble. He set about 
it, however, with the same good-humour that 
he set about everything — so many acres, so 
many horses, so many men, so many hours, and 
if, as often happened, the totals were rarely the 
same when he began at the bottom and 
added up as when he began at the top and 
added down, he just scratched his head and 
began again, counting out loud and asking 
himself such questions as, *Six and eight's 
thirteen, bain't 'em?' and then answering 
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himself, ' No they bain*t, neither ; they be 
fourteen, o* course they be ; just were it is 
with these figures ! ' Then he got his face 
even closer to the page than it was before, 
and with the candle shining full in his eyes, 
began once more, pointing at each figure 
separately with an extremely fine-nibbed pen, 
and growing gradually redder in the face as 
he proceeded with his task. It might have 
been supposed that keeping these books 
formed the hardest portion of Yelfs labours, 
and had you asked him he would probably 
have confirmed your suspicions. 

While the farmer was engaged in this 
way, the two boys were sitting on a bench in 
front of the kitchen fire : the days were short 
and the evenings were long, and it wanted 
still an hour to bed time ; so they sat and 
talked, talked as children do about nothing in 
particular, and watched the flames lick the 
black bricks of the open hearth. 

Outside, rain fell on the roof in a steady 
drizzle, and the air was thick and misty. 
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The bright early autumn days had given 
place to still, solemn, dripping ones ; the 
coloured leaves had fallen from the trees ; 
Nature had put on a sombre dress of gray in 
place of one of red and yellow tints ; and as 
the gladness and the brightness died slowly, 
and even the larks gave up singing, drops of 
moisture fell from naked limbs and twigs — 
fell to the sodden ground, like great tears. 

Dick's and Albert's friendship extended 
now to upwards of six weeks, and Albert 
had lost all fear of his cousin. They often 
sat and talked together like this in the 
evenings, and sometimes Yelf overheard 
them, when he would mutter to himself, 
* He'll make a man of him, he'll make a man 
of him, I'll be bound he do; it's all a-going 
nicely.' 

* I suppose soldiers ought to be very brave, 
oughtn't they ? ' asked Albert. 

' Very,' answered Dick emphatically. 

' Are they all very brave 'i ' asked Albert, 
with much earnestness. 
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' Well/ answered Dick, * father used to 
say that he was sure all the men of the 
regiment were, but that some were perhaps 
braver than others, and that some day they 
should see.' 

* I suppose he meant if they went to the 
wars ? ' put in Albert. 

'Yes,* replied Dick. 

* Should you be very brave if you went to 
the wars } * asked Albert, to whose mind * the 
wars * represented a portion of the world 
where the inhabitants were always fighting, 
and where they were accordingly prepared to 
engage all newcomers. 

* I hope I shall be/ was the answer. 
Dick never doubted he would one day take 
part in a great war and fight in the ranks of 
the regiment. He felt he knew exactly what 
it would be like, for he remembered a coloured 
print his father had in which a regiment of ^ 
British infantry, under a hail of bullets, was 
mounting a precipitous slope in a steady, 
unbroken line. That regiment was M^ 
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regiment, and the picture, to Dick's mind, 
represented, most faithfully, war. 

' I don't think I should be,' said Albert. 

* No,' replied Dick gravely, * I don't 
think you would be.' 

Albert was a little taken aback at the 

tone of decision there was in Dick s reply ; 
still, he ventured to ask, *Why do you 

think so ? ' 

'Well,' answered Dick somewhat more 
encouragingly, 'perhaps you might become 
brave if you did not wear that hat on 
Sundays.' 

Albert grew a little shy when it came to 
personal remarks being made. He had 
lately become aware that his clothes in no 
way resembled his cousin's, least of all on a 
Sunday, when he found himself in velveteen ; 
and as he was now particularly anxious to 
copy Dick in all things, he envied him his 
thick -nailed boots and his Tam o' Shanter 
cap with a red ball on the top, 

'Why should I get braver if I did not 
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wear my hat on Sundays ? ' asked Albert a 
little nervously. 

'Well, you see/ replied Dick with the 
utmost gravity, ' it's got a white feather in 
it, and I've heard them say that any one that 
shows a white feather will never make a 
soldier.' 

* Oh, ' said Albert, much impressed. 

* You see,' continued Dick, ' to show the 
white feather means, I think, that a man's not 
brave.' 

' Oh,' said Albert again. 

'And if a man's not brave,' quoth Dick, 
* it is no use for him to be a soldier.* 

There was silence between them after this 
for a few minutes, and both boys sat looking 
at the fire. Presently the outside door into 
the back kitchen banged, and 'Siphorus was 
heard talking to Keziah. The boys listened 
to the conversation for a minute, and then 
Dick turned to Albert and said : 

' Will you be a soldier some day } ' 

The question made Albert jump and feel 
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uncomfortable. He was not exactly prepared 
to say * No/ for fear of forfeiting his cousins 
respect, and he almost dreaded to say ' Yes/ 
lest, in some mysterious way, he should be 
bound by his words. Many of us have 
found ourselves in the course of our lives in 
analogous predicaments. At last he looked 
up and said : 

* I think I will — perhaps.' 

' Then you ought to be properly enlisted 
now,' said Dick, fumbling in his waistcoat 
pocket. 

Albert looked alternately from the fire to 
his cousin, wondering what Dick was going 
to do next. Presently Dick rose from the 
bench, evidently striving to secure something 
which had slipped through a hole in his pocket 
and worked its way round into the lining at 
the back. 

* I've got it,' he said at last. ' Now you 
must take this.' 

Albert felt something pressed into his 
hand, and on looking down found it was a 
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halfpenny which Dick had often shown him 
proudly as his money. 

*Of course its only a halfpenny, but it 
must do for the Queen*s shilling/ remarked 
Dick, assuming a somewhat important tone. 

Albert looked surprised. He did not 
know why his cousin should give him his 
money in this way, and so he glanced 
furtively at the halfpenny lying in his open 
palm as if it was a thing he had no right to. 

* Do for the Queen's shilling } ' he asked 
at last. 

' Yes,' replied Dick, 'you know they give 
a man a shilling when he's enlisted ; but of 
course I have not got one, so you must be 
enlisted with a halfpenny.' 

* Oh,' said Albert. 

* You are enlisted now you know,' remarked 
Dick. 

But Albert made no response. The 
rapidity with which Dick had acted had 
rather overpowered him, and he had not as 
yet clearly arrived at any conclusion regard- 
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ing Dick's first question — whether he would 
join Her Majesty's service or not. He did 
not doubt what Dick told him, or the validity 
of his cousin's action ; but he had some qualms 
about being made a soldier at all, and he would 
certainly have preferred to have had time for 
consideration. Many a yokel has found him- 
self before now situated as Albert imagined 
himself to be, though not in the quiet kitchen 
of a farmhouse, but in the glare of a noisy 
tap-room and over a mug of beer. 

The shadows of the two boys fell upon 
the ceiling and danced there as the flames 
flickered. The silence was broken only by 
Keziah's chatter in the next room. Albert 
sat with the halfpenny in his hand ; the coin 
felt to him as if it was hot, then wet. 

' Are you glad ? ' inquired Dick suddenly. 

The question made Albert start : he was 
beginning to feel nervous. 

' I don't know,' he replied. 

' You ought to be, you know ; it's very 
grand,' quoth Dick. 
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'Is it ? ' questioned Albert softly. 

' Very ; very grand indeed/ said Dick, and 
Albert thought he had never seen Dick s eyes 
look so solemn. 

There was another pause after this. 

' There is only one more thing to be done/ 
said Dick presently. 

Albert wondered what more there could 
be left to do. 

* I think you had better fetch the hat — 
your Sunday hat, I mean,' continued Dick. 

Albert left the room without a murmur, 
for at that moment he would have done any- 
thing, so impressed was he with what had 
taken place. He returned in a minute bear- 
ing the velvet cap with the offending feather. 

* It must come out now ; besides, it s silly,' 
said Dick, taking the cap from Albert s hand. 

* I suppose so,' assented Albert. 

There was a sound of stitches being broken, 
and two minutes later Keziah entered the 
room remarking : 

* What hever is this smell o' burning } ' 
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* It's me,' said Dick, standing* on the de- 
fensive. 

' You ? ' questioned Keziah. 

' Yes ; I did it. I've burnt his feather — 
the one he wore in his Sunday hat* because* 
you know, he could not be a soldier and show 
a white feather like that' 

* Burnt it ? Oh la, what hever will missus 
say ? ' said Keziah, not questioning the logic, 
but feeling somewhat appalled at Dick*s 
action. 

* You see, I've enlisted him/ said Dick. 
''Listed ? There ; never ! ' exclaimed 

Keziah, looking at Albert. 

' He has though,' said Albert, with a 
rather rueful air. 

Keziah tried to control herself but could 
not; she looked first at one boy and then 
at the other, and finally burst into a fit of 
laughter. 

* I shall tell uncle what I have done/ said 
Dick at length ; * of course I shall tell him/ 

But Keziah only laughed the louder. 
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' You had better both go to bed/ she said ; 
and then went and told 'Siphorus what Dick 
had been doing. 

* 'Tis just like his father wur, bless un, and 
he wur a surprisin' good article/ *Siphorus 
chuckled, then coughed. 

Meanwhile the two boys were mounting 
to their rooms, Albert carrying his cap. Dick 
was very talkative, laying great plans for the 
future; but Albert felt as if he had been 
attending some mysterious rite, and said 
nothing. 



XI 

It is occasionally remarkably easy to make 
the best resolutions ; sometimes these resolu- 
tions are forgotten as soon as made ; at others, 
they are put to the test almost before we are 
prepared that they should be, when lo ! our 
strength of mind fails us, our ship is capsized, 
and we are adrift again picking up the pieces. 
The weaker amongst us console themselves at 
such times by thinking that it was not their 
fault — the commonest as well as the weakest 
line of argument ; while the stronger realise 
their failure, experience pain as they do so, 
if not a sense of shame, and resolve again. 

Mrs. Yelf had not definitely decided to 
make any alteration in her general treatment 
of Dick, for the very good reason that she 
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did not feel she was at all at fault in this 
particular ; but she had to acknowledge that 
she had been somewhat touched by the boy's 
conduct, and so when she descended again to 
the parlour in the afternoon of the following 
day, and chanced to meet Dick on his way 
out of the house, she smiled at the boy 
and asked him what he and Albert were 
about. 

' And how are you to-day ? ' asked Dick, 
following his aunt into the parlour, instead of 
running out as he had intended. 

* As middlin* as can be/ answered Mrs. 
Yelf, settling herself into the arm-chair some- 
what breathlessly, her hands resting on the 
polished mahogany arms. 

Dick busied himself to put her a footstool 
she was trying to drag into position for her- 
self without getting up. Mrs. Yelf actually 
returned her thanks. 

Dick was encouraged, and asked, a little 
shyly, * Are you comfortable now ?' Thought- 
ful consideration for others seemed to come 
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naturally to this boy, as it does to some 
grown-up people. 

' Yes, thank you, my ; yes, thank you.* 

Mrs. Yelf had almost forgotten herself. This 
boy was winning his way with her against her 
will. ' You had better go out now,* she added. 

So Dick went, with a smile on his face as 
he ran, and Albert noticed that he was in 
higher spirits than ever that day. It is not 
difficult to win a child's love, and the real 
way to their hearts is not by spoiling, by 
lavish expenditure in the matter of toys, or 
by pandering to their usually insatiable appe- 
tite for sweets ; but by kindness, that is all 
Show a child kindness, the kindness that is 
wholly unselfish, and he will return you love ; 
and a child's love is a precious thing to 
possess — as precious a thing as any under 
heaven. 

Keziah came running into the parlour a 
little later, with her hands up to her dis- 
hevelled head, crying excitedly, 'Oh la, 'm, 
la— oh la, oh la ! * 
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' Spek out, child, do ; whatever is the use 
o* standin' there a-sayin* that ? ' said Mrs. 
Yelf sharply. 

*Oh, please, 'm, 'tis Maister Dick, and 
he Ve gone and slipped down to the bottom 
o' the 'oodstack, he have, and head downwards 
he is, and they bie forced to pull it all down 
from the top like, to get un out afore he's 
suffincated for want o' breath.' 

*Good heavens, girl, don't talk so fast! 
What's took the child on the woodstack ? Is 
Albert along ? ' 

* No, 'm ; he's stud on the ground a-lookin' 
on. And 'tis arter eggs as Maister Dick wus, 
they says ; and they says as he's laffin', head 
down'ards though he be, and short o' breath. 
But they says as he won't be laffin' long 
without 'tis as they can get vaggots off un 
quick ; and so 'Siphorus, man, and maister 
keep a-callin' to un to save un's breath ; but, 
there, you can hear his voice, like, a-answerin' 
back as he's got seven-and-forty on um.' 

* Whatever is to become of my poor head 

K 
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if you talk like that?' interrupted Mrs. 
Yelf. 

' Well, 'm, but you can see it all from the 
winder, if youVe a mind,' said Keziah. 

* There, I don't want to see nothin' ! If 
there is forty-seven, they are bound to be 
part set or addled at this season, and no use 
to nobody, so might as well have stopped 
were they be. Did you say as Albert was 
on the ground } ' 

*Yes, 'm, he be safe enough, a-stannin' 
looking on. La, bain't they a-workin'!' 
Keziah had advanced to the window, and 
was looking out. 

* He'll never be drownded, nor suffocated, 
nor nothin',' remarked Mrs. Yelf to herself; 
then she coughed, looking at the fire, her 
back to the window. 

* There's maister a-drawin' of him out by 
his heels! And there's his jacket pulled 
a'most off over his head ; and, oh la — bless 
the child — why, there, if he haven't got th' 
eggs tied in his hanker!' Keziah quite 
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forgot in her excitement that she was in Mrs. 
Yelf s presence, and, clapping her hands, ran 
out of the room. At the same moment a 
sound something between laughing and cheer- 
ing smote Mrs. Yelfs ears, and, as she realised 
what it meant, she shifted her position in her 
chair, and decided that she would 'give it' 
Keziah the first opportunity. 

' Least said, soonest mended, * thought Yelf 
to himself, as he rubbed the palms of his 
hands together, and then removed various 
green marks from his coat He decided to 
say nothing to his wife about the matter, and 
he chuckled as he sent Dick in to brush 
himself 

And Dick and Keziah laughed heartily as 
they talked over what had occurred, Keziah 
saying, as she brushed away at Dick's clothes 
in her breathless fashion, * Well, you did stick 
to 'em bonnie, and no mistake ! ' 

Dick had kept his promise, and told the 
farmer that he had enlisted Albert, and de- 
stroyed the white feather in his Sunday hat. 
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' 'Tis very ser ous/ remarked Yelf, as he 
listened to the boy's confession ; * very ser ous 
indeed.' 

'We might put in one of the goose 
feathers,' suggested Dick, fidgeting with his 
fingers. He was not the least afraid of his 
uncle, but he was sorry to think he had done 
what he did not like. 

Yelf tried hard to keep his countenance. 
He was thinking more of what his wife would 
say, when she saw Albert on the morrow 
shorn of his plume, than of anything else ; for 
himself he was glad the feather had gone. 

* No,' he answered, rubbing his chin, ' I don't 
think we'll do that' Then, after a pause, 

* We'd better leave it as 'tis. ' 

'There, I don't want to see him, and I 
don't mind if I never don't see him again.' 
Dick had been sentenced to imprisonment in 
his room for the remainder of the day on 
Mrs. Yelf's missing the feather from her son's 
hat. She was talking to her husband in a 
state of considerable irritation, and it was 
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Sunday afternoon. ' Tve tried to like the 
child, and more I tries the worse it is. I said 
what it would be before he came. First it s 
the struttin' and trumpeting puttin' notions in 
Albert's head ; then he*s here, there, and 
everywhere, where he shouldn't be, and 
where nobody doesn't want him. Now he's 
laying his hands on what doesn't belong to 
him ; and what's it going to be next, Martin 
Yelf, what's it going to be next, that's what I 
want to know ? ' 

' Perhaps our Albert is getting old enough 
to do without such things,' suggested Yelf. 

' When he gets to that I 'm the one to say 
it. It's aidin' and abettin', that's what you're 
doing, as anybody as has got eyes can see, 
instead of giving him the stick, as he de- 
serves.' 

Yelf remained silent. The chapel bell 
began to ring. 

' The child can't go to church in that state,' 
said Mrs. Yelf; * of course he can't.* 

* It won't be noticed, my dear, especial as 
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he don't wear his hat ^ Yelf was going 

to add * in church/ but stopped himself.' 

' To church he don't go, anyway, no more 
than the other ! I'm not going to have my 
son laughed at,' broke in Mrs. Yelf. 

Farmer Yelf made his escape at this point, 
under the plea of its being church -time, and 
both boys remained at home, Albert with his 
mother, and Dick with his staunch friend 
Keziah, who found him out, and regaled 
him with a further edition of the story of 
Waterloo. 

* Is Mr. Yelf unwell.*^' asked the melan- 
choly curate of one of the congregation on 
his way home. 

* Not as I'm aware on, sir,' was the answer. 

* I merely thought that — er — he seemed — 
er — well, good-day.' The curate was too shy 
to finish his sentence, so he passed on, leaving 
the member of his congregation wondering 
what *the clergyman-man' really did think, 
while he decided in his own mind that he had 
never conducted a service at the chapel when 
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the responses were so badly made, or when 
Martin Yelf had lost his place in the psalms 
quite so often. 

It was many days before Mrs. Yelf forgot 
the episode of the white feather, and she did 
not omit to visit her indignation upon Dick s 
head whenever occasion offered. Her oppor- 
tunities for fault-finding were, however, few, 
for she rarely left the house in winter-time, 
and the boys were always about on the farm 
with Yelf, or 'Siphorus, or one or other of the 
farm men. 

So, by degrees, Mrs. Yelfs resentment 
died a natural death, and Dick began, without 
any effort on his part, to win his way into his 
aunt's good graces. Even she could not 
withstand the natural sweet disposition of 
this boy, though a curious form of jealousy 
closed her eyes to the fact that Dick was just 
a high-spirited, affectionate child, with a heart 
that was well worth the winning, and with a 
mind as yet untainted by the world. 

There is something to be said in favour of 
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any man or woman who is fond of children, 
who is able to discern the large part that 
children play on God s earth, and who trea- 
sures, therefore, children's love; but Mrs. 
Yelf knew none of these things. 



XII 

The ground was often frozen now in the 
mornings, and flocks of felts flew through the 
still air, looking big in the white fog. You 
could hear sounds sl long way — the caw of a 
solitary crow, the whistle of a ploughboy, 
the woody rattle of a cart wheel. Sometimes 
the sun shone, though without warmth, and 
then robins, with large dark eyes, affected a 
kind of jollity, piping their tunes in the church- 
yard yews. And sometimes it rained or 
mizzled, and then the same robins puffed 
out their feathers and piped again, looking 
nervously about. 

How still the world was ! 

And sometimes chilly airs moved over the 
face of the land, and the wind whispered 
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' Hush ' as it passed through the sombre- 
looking trees sheltering the quiet acre where 
many slept, — whispered * Hush ' as it passed 
over the rank grass and through Chapel- 
ivers, and up over the hill, unfelt, unseen', 
unnoticed. 

Nature slept ; winter was coming ; there 
was snow in the sky. 

'Siphorus's sheep were m fold on the roots. 
They had already eaten a quarter of the piece, 
and the old man was busy every morning 
setting the flock out a new bait. He had a 
truss or two of hay out close against the 
hurdles, for it was good for the flock in cold 
weather. Hark, his dog, sat by and watched 
him as he knocked the holes in the ground 
with his iron rammer, and carried the hurdles 
on his back from one end, where the ground 
was bare, to the other where the purple- 
coloured roots stood thinned. 

Now and then the boys came with him, 
when the mornings were still dark and the 
sun did not show till after half-past seven. 
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Albert had not been accustomed to do such 
things before Dick came ; but now he 
followed his cousin everywhere and emulated 
all he did. He was much changed. 

The old man and his dog were delighted 
with their company, and the boys and 
'Siphorus talked to one another incessantly 
as they climbed the hill. 

The old man would tell them of his sheep. 

'You've got a lot, now,' said Dick. 

* One place and another, about and about,' 
replied 'Siphorus. 

* How many do you think ? ' asked Dick. 

* rU tell ye, sonny, an' you can count. 
Let's see. Us had a hunderd and eleven 
left from last year ; then us a got seventy- 
two stock breeding ewes, seventeen old 
ewes, two hunderd and thirteen wethers 
and chilvers at this present, two rams, and 
thirty-eight fat sheep what the maisterll 
work off soon, as I tell un. How many's 
that?' 

' I don't know,' replied Dick. 
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' Nor I either, 'less I wur to reckon up. 
Howsomever these is beauties — Leicesters 
all on em, leastways crossed Leicesters, or 
Dishleys, as some calls 'em, and general 
favourites.* 

'Siphorus cleared his throat. He was not, 
as a rule, a great one at talking, but he dearly 
loved to prose about his sheep when an 
opportunity offered, and he felt it incumbent 
upon him to entertain his little friends. 

* See, my dears,' he went on, * these be 
small in the head and with noses very narra ; 
be-utiful neat i' the frame on em, and a capital 
good fleece o' 'ool. Then again, see how 
fine they be in the useless parts on 'em ; fatten 
well, they does, as well as makin' wonderful 
firm meat, though some says as they lays on 
a trifle too much, which as I don't believes 
as they does, leastways I never see'd a sign 
on it' 

The boys stood and looked at the old man 
with his hard weather-beaten face and his 
long straight hair hanging over his ears. He 
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had bams on his legs and a sack fastened over 
his shoulders like a shawl, and he looked as 
if no wet could ever wet him or the coldest 
weather do him any harm. 

'Cotteswolds is larger,' continued 'Siphorus 
meditatively, 'and Lincolns is heavier of fleece ; 
Dossets is often known to furnish two lots o' 
lambs within the twelvemonth, and any of 
the Downs, with their shorter 'ool, may be 
considered beauties by some, but Leicesters 
is my beauties all in all, and better even nor 
the Mugs as I minds in former times/ 

'Siphorus was talking rather over the heads 
of his audience, and, truth to tell, his audience 
were becoming a little bored. Dick still en- 
deavoured to attend to the discourse on sheep, 
but Albert had long lost the thread of what 
the shepherd said, and was amusing himself 
talking to the dog. 

'There, sonny, I've told ye enough for 
once, and more than ever ye'U kep ; and now 
you and Maister Albert can sprinkle a bit o' 
hay among 'em,' said 'Siphorus. Then he set 
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to work fixing a new cross-length of hurdles^ 
and after a bit motioiied to Hark to keep the 
sheep in the lower bait tiH he was ready with 
the new one- The dog got up and moved 
the sheep into a comer, I>'ing down in front 
of them. The work was done at last ; the 
sheep were suffered to approach their fire^ 
feed, about which they lost no time; and 
'Siphorus prepared to descend the hill again. 

*Ye'd best not come along o' me to the 
lower lands,' said the shepherd, 'for it be 
mighty wet there these mamins, and yell get 
watshed for certin/ 

So the boys started for home, much im- 
pressed with 'Siphorus s learning. 

* He must be a very clever man,' said 
Albert. 

* Very/ returned Dick. ' He knows all 
about sheep/ 

Thus did 'Siphorus secure a reputatioa 
Superficiality goes a long way in a mediocre 
world, and we occasionally meet with reputa- 
tions scarcely less easily obtained. 
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The chief ally and friend the boys had was, 
of course, the farmer, and Albert soon began 
to agree with his cousin that his father was * a 
stunning chap.' He had been so completely 
under his mothers thumb hitherto that he 
had never realised what manner of man his 
father was ; but now that he was thrown with 
a boy of his own age, his education was making 
rapid strides, and he was quickly arriving at 
that point in his career when boys pride them- 
selves on rising superior to petticoat govern- 
ment, and when they often suddenly develop 
a spirit of enterprise and independence. It 
was true that Yelf was, perhaps, not the man 
to put much restraint upon what the boys chose 
to do, for his natural good nature tended to 
allow them the most complete liberty, and, it 
must be owned, rather to spoil them. 

And Yelf was now and then aware of this 
himself, as the boys were quick to see that 
they could get their way with him, and occa- 
sionally made him a party to their escapades. 
Yelf would smile sometimes, when the boys 
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were safe in bed, at what he had been led to 
do ; but the smile died when he looked a 
little farther and wondered to himself what 
his wife would say if she knew as much as he 
did. They were getting out of hand he was 
well aware ; but he contented himself with 
thinking he would set them down again to 
their learning before long, and that then they 
would be broken in. 

One day he was an accomplice of theirs 
in an affair which certainly had a different 
termination from what at one moment ap- 
peared only too probable. 

It happened in this way. Mrs. Yelf was 
possessed of sundry famous fowls. They 
numbered upwards of a score, and as they 
were of a breed of Plymouth Rocks, and a 
sitting of their eggs — thirteen to the sitting 
— were not worth, in Mrs. Yelfs estimation, 
less than a pound, she was exceeding proud 
of them. 

* Well have a sham fight,' said Dick, * and 
the chickens shall be the enemy.* 
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Albert assented with much glee, relieved, 
perhaps, to find that he was not to be in the 
position of the fowls. 

' I'll place my guns here,' said Dick grandly, 
pointing to an open space between the wain- 
house and one of the cattle-sheds, * and I will 
be the gunner. You shall engage the enemy 
round at the back, and I will fire upon his 
flank when he shows in the open.' 

Dick gave his directions like a general at 
a field-day ; he had often stood near the staff, 
with their fluttering cocks' feathers, and heard 
them talk. 

Albert departed on his errand. 

' Get your ammunition ready,' cried Dick, 
selecting a number of smooth stones himself. 

Soon the gray fowls, with their bright 
yellow legs and yellow beaks, were flying in 
every direction ; they were a splendid enemy ! 
Albert drove them in and out of the wain- 
house with much zeal, and Dick was proud 
of his recruit. 

The engagement was at its height, and 
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the firing and the fun were fast and furious, 
when a sudden silence fell upon the attacking 
party. Dick was an unerring marksman with 
a stone, and the the gayest cock of Mrs. 
Yelf 's brood lay motionless upon the ground. 

The boys advanced towards the prostrate 
foe, still holding stones in their hands behind 
their backs. 

An idea struck the elder boy. * I think 
we had better bury him where he fell,* he 
said in a low tone. 

* Yes, I should think so,' replied the other. 
' I know old Sergeant Snap used to say 

that after the battle of — I forget what — they 
buried the men as they fell.' 

* Oh,' said Albert, looking a little white. 
Dick ran off to fetch a spade. * You stop 

here,' he said. 

Presently he came running, with short 
steps, leaning back, the spade over his 
shoulder. 

He had just begun to dig at a convenient 
spot, when round the corner came the farmer. 
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There was a pause. 

'We were going to bury him where he 
fell/ said Dick. 

' Fell ? ' questioned Yelf, assuming a very 
solemn air. 

*Yes/ replied both boys. They had not 
intended to speak at once, but the position of 
affairs was serious. 

' Fell ? Knocked down, I should call it,' 
said the farmer, taking the spade. * This is 
murder.' 

The farmer began to dig in silence ; the 
ground was hard. Dick looked at Albert, 
who was sucking the end of his finger, but 
neither dared to speak. 

Suddenly Mrs. Yelfs voice was heard. 
The three looked up, like hares startled at 
their feed ; but it was only the farmer's wife 
calling Keziah. She was getting better — 
much better. 

The hole was almost completed, and Yelf 
was about to take the murdered fowl, when, 
to the surprise of all, the bird got up, stag- 
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gered a few yards, and then ran off to join 
his comrades. 

* I should have had to have punished you, 
you know,' remarked the farmer, ' if the fowl 
had died.' 

He turned to walk away, carrying the 
spade, and as he did so he noticed that 
'Siphorus was standing some way off, looking 
towards them. Yelf often wondered after- 
wards how much the old man had seen. 

' I think,' said Dick, breaking the silence 
when Yelf was out of sight, * you had better 
be the enemy next time ; it won't be so 
dangerous. ' 

' Oh,' said Albert, as, indeed, he mostly did. 



XIII 

Thus the lives of those who lived and worked 
at the quiet farm under the hill passed un- 
eventfully, some might think monotonously. 
Some, indeed, are beginning to think that 
agricultural life means monotony, — ^are falling 
victims to unrest, — are content to sacrifice 
much if they may reach a busier, noisier 
world, and jostle with a feverish crowd. Will 
they find health or happiness or ease ? 

The weather grew dull and cold and 
dreary now, as the weather often does before 
winter sets definitely in. 

A man came and asked for work, a thing 
that seldom happened at a place so much out 
of the world as Chapel Farm ; but there was 
no more work than the permanent hands 
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could very easily manage, though the days 
were short, so the man was sent away. Such 
things occur often in the winter months, when 
work is scarce. 

The boys saw the man come and saw him 
go, as they were coming in. Dick looked at 
him, and wished him ' Good -day,' for he 
never passed any one without saying some- 
thing. But the man went on as if he did 
not hear, looking straight in front of him. 

* How thin and ill he looked,* remarked 
Dick ; ' we had better get him food.' 

He ran in as he spoke, and found Keziah, 
and got a crust of bread from her ; but when 
he ran out again, looking up and down the 
road, the man had disappeared. 

At four that afternoon snow began to fall, 
and the wind blew cold, but later the sky 
cleared, the wind dropped, and a frost set in. 
The roads over the open country looked like 
broad chalk lines, for they aloire remained 
white under a thin covering of snow, — ^the 
arable land was warm. 
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Dick and Albert hoped it would freeze 
hard all night, as they looked at the sapphire 
sky, where the stars shone so brightly, and 
on their way to bed Dick spoke to his cousin 
of the joys of sliding and snowballing and the 
like, and settled they would do it all when 
the morrow came. 

And when the morning broke the sky was 
still clear, and the morning star shone like a 
live coal in the eastern sky — ^shone as if it 
meant to defy the coming sun, lying deep 
beneath the rosy flush. 

Dick and his cousin left the house soon 
after it was light, and walked on down the 
road. There was a pond of considerable size 
just beyond the turning, which was known 
by the name of the Bottomless Pool. It 
derived its name from the fact of its being 
very deep on the side farthest from the road 
— so deep that nobody had ever been able to 
sound it — though it became so shallow where 
the road bounded it that people passing by 
sometimes drove in and watered their horses. 
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You could see the wheel -marks up to the 
water's edge, and trace them along the sandy 
bottom and where they came out again, for 
the water was clear as glass, and but a few 
inches deep. 

' Don't ye go for to try th' ice, lads,' said 
one of the farm hands, as he passed the boys 
hurrying in the direction of the water, *or 
ye'll get drownded for sure.* 

' We are only going to look,' said Dick. 

* Well, mind what you're about, that's all. 
Bottomless be spring water, and parlous cold 
summer times ; but it don't freeze easy, 
winters, for a' that.' 

. 'We know,' said Dick, Boys always do 
know. 

They trotted on along the hard, frost- 
bound road, their steps ringing as they ran, 
their breath visible in the cold air. The sun 
was shining brightly, as it often does in the 
winter when it first rises ; but it gave no 
warmth, only light. 

Dick reached the water first, and Albert 
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followed, snivelling as he ran, and somewhat 
out of breath. They stood at the edge, 
cracking the cat's ice, where the water had 
shrunk back from the wheel -marks, and left 
the frozen water white and brittle. There 
was just a thin coating of ice on the pond, 
and that onl/ extended a few yards out ffom 
the water's edge. Dick pick^ up a flat 
stone, and sent it skimming along the smooth 
surface, till it fell into the black water. Both, 
boys followed it with their eyes. 

What was that floating out there-— they 
had not noticed it before — something dark 
and formless ? 

The two boys saw it at the same time, 
and looked towards each other. They asked 
each other the same question with their eyes, 
as if they were afraid to speak. 

' Let's run away,' said Albert, just above 
his breath. Dick saw he had suddenly grown 
white. 

'We had better go for help,' returned 
Dick. 
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Both boys set off running; they ran quicker 
and quicker, as if something was behind them 
of which they were afraid. They met the 
same farm hand who had spoken to them 
just before. His name was Mike, and he 
wore a red handkerchief under his hat, tied 
over his ears, for it was cold. The boys ran 
up to him, as the first person they could see. 

' Run, Mike, run ; there*s something in 
the pond,* they cried in breathless haste. 

But Mike was dull of comprehension, and 
said, very slowly, * Summut in Bottomless, be 
ther' ? ' 

*Yes, yes,' said Dick excitedly; 'run, 
quick ! ' 

* *Tain't no use a-hurning if some un a got 
into the water ; they'll never touch bottom 
ther ,' replied the imperturbable Mike ; ' and, 
h'wever, it be too cold for mortal to kep his 
breath. ' 

But the farmer appeared on the scene at 
this moment, and the boys ran on to him. 
They told him they had seen something 
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floating in the water; and he, judging by 
their excited looks, realised at once that this 
was no common thing that they had seen. 
Moreover, both boys were evidently terrified, 
and Albert now burst into tears. 

' At this end, is it ? ' asked Yelf hurriedly, 
picking up a wooden rake that stood near. 

' Yes,' answered Dick. 

* Did it move } * The farmer had already 
beg^n to run as he asked the question. 
* Come, Mike ! ' he cried, 

* No,' answered Dick. But the farmer 
did not hear. He was running in the direc- 
tion of the pond, followed by Mike, whose 
stiff limbs did not take him fast. 

Dick followed after Mike, not certain 
whether he ought to go, for there was some- 
thing mysterious attaching to that shapeless 
object floating in the water ; while behind, at 
a walk, came Albert, crying, his knuckles in 
his eye. 

When he got farther up the road Dick 
could see the farmer, standing up to his waist 
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in the water, stretching out with the wooden 
rake, and he could hear the ice being broken 
up with a noise like breaking cups and saucers. 
Even Mike, too, ran into the water as soon 
as he reached it. There must be something 
very wrong for Mike to go into the water on a 
winter s day, thought Dick, as he stopped run- 
ning and stood still in the middle of the road. 

' Don't cry,' he said to Albert, as he 
joined him some fifty yards short of the* 
pond ; * it's no use doing that' 

The two boys stood side by side in the 
roadway. They could not see distinctly what 
was being done. 

Presently Yelf turned his head and shouted 
loud and strong, * Run home, boys, at once, 
and stop in the house till I come.' 

There was no disobeying that voice. The 
farmer could be master when he wished. 

The boys remained in the house all that 
Hay, amusing themselves upstairs. There 
seemed to be an unwonted stillness about 
the farm, both inside the house and out. 
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* It's something like a Sunday/ said Dick, 
' only it's different.' 

And so it was. If a barn door had to be 
shut, it was closed quietly ; so were the gates. 
Even Keziah, washing up downstairs, moved 
about without noise, while, when the boys 
looked out of window, they saw that the men 
who should be hard at work were standing 
about talking to one another. They beckoned 
to each other instead of calling out a name, 
and the work of the farm seemed to have 
been suddenly brought to a standstill. 

The sky remained clear all day ; the sun 
sank in a red ball soon after four o'clock ; 
the frost grew more intense. 

Keziah appeared with a candle and set it 
down in the boys* room. She was out of 
breath as usual ; her cheeks were red as 
peonies ; she was different in her ways. The 
boys looked at her and she at them, but no 
one spoke. Keziah felt positively bursting 
with the intelligence she was only too 
desirous to impart to any one to whom it 
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might prove fresh. She longed even to tell 
the boys what she knew, for, with the morbid 
love of horrors natural to her class, it was a 
real joy to her to relate anything so choice. 

At last she simply could not keep it in ; 
she must give out a little bit of it, however 
small. 

'There's some one dead,' she said mys- 
teriously. How splendid it was to be the 
possessor of such a secret ! 

* We know that,' said Dick quietly. 

' Oh la ! ' she exclaimed. * There, I 
thought as you knew nothink.' 

Keziah's pleasure was dashed, so she left 
the room without saying any more. 



XIV 

The next day broke as fine as its prede- 
cessor, and the ground grew harder — so hard, 

indeed, that 'Siphorus had to take a pick with 

him to get some of the roots for his sheep 

out of the ground, while Bottomless was 

frozen completely over. The sun appeared 

above the horizon at the same hour as on the 

day before ; mounted into the clear sky to 

attain only a poor altitude ; and then sank 

again to its setting like a red ball, leaving the 

frozen world to the long night, the sparkle of 

the stars, the cold light of the moon. 

It is not often that two days are so much 
alike — ^at least in England. 

To Dick and Albert the day was wonder- 
fully like the previous one. They were kept 
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in almost all day, and, except at meal-times, 
saw nobody. Mrs. Yelf had taken again to 
her room, overcome by horror at what had 
happened, and when the farmer appeared at 
dinner he was very grave, and said little. 
Neither of the boys spoke at all. 

Just as dinner was ended there was a 
sound of wheels on the road, and Yelf got up 
saying, * Now, boys, go upstairs and play, 
and make out the afternoon together.* 

It seemed to Dick and Albert as if another 
man stood in the farmer's place, and they 
could hardly recognise in this grave-looking 
man, who spoke as if he meant to be obeyed, 
the friend who for the past week or two had 
let them do as they chose. 

There were strange sounds in the house 
that afternoon, and the boys wondered what 
was going on. Once Dick climbed upon a 
chair and pressed his face sideways against 
the window. He could see farther into the 
yards like this. 

* There are a lot of people coming out of 
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the granary/ he said excitedly, after a careful 
observation. 

* Don't/ said Albert. He felt frightened. 

* But there are though, and they look as if 
they'd got their Sunday best on.' 

Albert looked at his cousin, his mouth 
wide open. 

'And they all look crooked through the 
glass, and their legs are in front of their 
bodies — and oh, there's one very fat man all 
leaning back, and his legs are quite short.' 
Dick began to laugh. 'They've all gone 
now ; I wish they would come back ; it's such 
fun,' he continued, a moment later. 

* I don't like it/ said Albert. 

'I'm sure they are not going to hurt any 
one; they look like a lot of doctors,' said Dick. 

Albert made no reply. 

An hour later, Keziah appeared. 

' 'Tis all over,' she said. She was quite 
as much out of breath, and had the same high 
colour in her cheeks as on the day before, and 
she was evidently replete with information. 

M 
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' What's over ? ' asked Dick. Albert was 
busy threading a quantity of beads, and did 
not appear to pay much attention. 

* Why, there, I thought as you knew/ 
remarked Keziah. 

' We knew that a man had fallen into the 
water,' said Dick slowly. 

' Well, then, he never fell in the water at 
all ; all them gentlemen have sat on him, and 
says as he didn't,' replied Keziah. 

*We thought he must have,' said Dick, 
* because we saw him there. We did not 
know what it was at first, till we saw it was a 
jacket.' 

''Twas he as come and asked for work,' 
said Keziah. 

'What, the day before yesterday.*^' in- 
quired Dick. 

'Yes/ 

* We saw him ; and I thought he looked 
hungry, and I came and asked you for some 
bread.' 

* I know you did.' 
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* And when we got out with the bread he 
was gone, and he must have lost his way and 
fallen into the water, for that evening the 
snow came,' said Dick. 

* They says he didn't,' reiterated Keziah ; 
* and one on 'em says as 't wus a great 
pity, and he never would a-done it if he'd 
knew'd it was going to be so beautiful fine.' 

Dick was puzzled at this and made no 
reply. 

*And what's more, they says he was a 
soldier, for he had three bits o' ribbon stitched 
on to his waistkit, like ; all colours they was, 
or must a-been.' 

* A soldier ? ' asked Dick. The boy was 
all attention at once. * Listen,' he said, 
turning to Albert, * the poor man we saw 
that looked so ill and hungry was one of us 
— he was a soldier.' 

* Yes ; they says he was bound to have 
been a soldier for these scraps o' faded ribbon 
as wus stitched on his waistkit. But, there, 
there wasn't a mossel o' nothink in his 
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pockets, 'ceptin' 't wus a bit o' writin' as wus 
wrote on skin, like.' 

* That was his parchment certificate,' put 
in Dick, ' all the men have it on discharge.' 

' I knows nothink about that,' said Keziah, 
in much too great a hurry to go into such 
matters. * Anyways, he had this bit o' writin', 
though it was so word as it wus brown on 
the outside with dirt, and a sight o' what ¥rus 
wrote on the insides, in the first instant, had 
got wor d off too.' 

* But they could see what he was,' said 
Dick. 

*0' course they could,' returned Keziah, 
* for they knew'd he was a soldier at once.* 

' What was his name and number, then ? ' 
asked Dick. 

' They says as he hadn't got a name.' 

' He must have had a name, and if he was 
a soldier he must have had a number and a 
regiment Father has a number, and his is 
twenty-seven thirty-four ; it goes like this — 
*' Number twenty-seven thirty-four, Sergeant 
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Joseph Yelf ?" — ^and he gives it like that at 
muster/ 

* Well, anyways, they says this one hadn't 
got a name, in spite o* all, for the writin' 
a-got wor'd off,' replied Keziah, feeling that 
Dick's knowledge, in this direction, was 
better than hers. 

* But some of the writing was left, I 
suppose?' questioned Dick. 

* Some of it wus, they says, for his char- 
acter wus wrote beautiful; and, there, he'd 
fought in ever such a lot o' battles' with 
furrin names.' 

*Of course he had,' said Dick, *or he 
would not have had those ribbons. What 
colour were they } ' 

' They wusn't no colour, for they wus that 
stained and wet as nobody couldn't tell 'em. 
But, there, Mike, as wus for the evidence, 
says as th' old gentleman, what said as 't wus 
a pity as the man hadn't waited for the fine 
day, asked the same question, and when he 
wus told as nobody didn't know what colour 
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the ribbons wus, he said it was like as if all 
the por fellar's services wus goin* to be forgot 
same as his name. But, there, they says as 
there wus no manner o* doubt as he wus out 
o* work and nigh starving or. he never wouldnt 
a-done it/ 

* Done what ? ' asked Dick. 

* Drownded hisself, o' course,' replied 
Keziah. 

* I tell you, he didn't ! ' cried out Dick. 
' He lost his way and fell in. 

'Well, they says as he did,' returned 
Keziah obstinately. 

* But he was a soldier, ' said Dick, * and 
soldiers never do that.' 

' Well, th' old gentleman up and spake and 
says as lots o' soldiers is drove to it ; for Mike 
heard un, so there, Maister Dick ; and what's 
more, he says he wus sure and certain as 't 
wus mortal shame as soldiers as wore ribbons 
and fought as this un must a' done, should 
have to go for to be driven to such straits.' 

'They ought to tell the Queen, and 
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then she would give them something/ said 
Dick. 

Keziah did not know anything about that, 
so she went on, *And what's more, now as 
this un has gone and drownded hisself, they 
must bury un separate.' 

' What do you mean ? ' asked Dick. ' I 
tell you he did not drown himself.' 

The boy's eyes flashed brightly as he 
spoke. He knew nothing of the hard side 
of life, and the misery that numbers have to 
suffer was to him as a closed book. He had 
always seen soldiers dressed in bright clothes 
and well fed; he had seen them marching 
proudly in the ranks ; he had seen the swing 
of the regiment as it went by in its strength ; 
he had seen the colours floating in the wind, 
the sun glancing on the polished steel and the 
bright accoutrements ; he had heard the band 
playing the old regimental tunes, and he knew 
the merry laughter of the men, and the sound 
of the songs and the choruses that sounded 
in the evening through open barrack-room 
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windows. He did not know there was 
another side — ^another side to the pomp and 
the show and the glitter; another side that 
is a shame and a disgrace, and for which the 
remedy, alas ! seems long in coming. 

And not knowing of these things, Dick 
resented what Keziah said. There is at 
least one portion of our lives when we be- 
lieve that all the world is good ; but there 
comes a time — ^and rapidly — when our con- 
fidence is undermined, and when we find that 
love and charity are given sparingly, grudg- 
ingly, and not by any means of necessity. 

And Dick was crossing the border line, 
and getting to know. 

' I means what I says and what the gentle- 
men says,' replied Keziah firmly. 

* Why should they bury him separately ? ' 
asked Dick indignantly. 

' Because they're bound to.' 

' Who says so } ' 

' 'Tis the law,' answered Keziah. She 
was on her own ground now. ' And what's 
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more, they don't read no service over 'em as 
does for theirselves/ 

' No service ? ' questioned Dick. ' Why, 
soldiers are always buried properly/ 

'Well, all as I can say is as they don't,* 
replied Keziah, ignoring the latter part of 
Dick's remark. 'And times wus, as they 
wouldn't have 'em in churchyards, but buried 
'em at cross-roads, and at twelve o'clock o' the 
night, they did. And some uv 'em had stakes 
drove through 'em, for grandfather said as he 
minded one being buried like that, and nobody 
wouldn't go past that way a comin' home for 
a sight o* years after, for fear of ghosties. 

Dick did not take any notice of this re- 
miniscence, his mind being otherwise occupied. 

' But they will bury him in the churchyard, 
won't they ? ' he asked. 

* Yes> I $'pose they means to, but as for 
service an' that, he won't have none.' 

' It's a shame,' said Dick, — * it s a; shame ! ' 
and his lips trembled with indignation as he 
spoke. , . . . 



XV 

* It's all quite true, Albert. I asked 'Siphorus 
to tell me, and he says it s all true, and he 
ought to know because he knows everything.* 

'Oh,' said Albert. 

'And what's more, I know where they 
buried him, because I've found the place; 
you can see quite well where it is, because 
it's the only new one ; and besides, 'Siphorus 
did it. He called it tumping up, and he said 
he had tumped him up as well as any of the 
rest that lie there.' 

' Whereabouts is it ? ' asked Albert, 

* What ; his grave ? ' 

* Yes.' 

* In the corner by the big yew at the end 
of the churchyard, where there is nobody else,' 
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answered Dick. ' I suppose you did not hear 
all Keziah said the other evening; at least, 
you did not say anything.' 

* I heard he was a soldier ; but I did not 
know what Keziah said because she talked 
so fast, and I was very busy,' answered 
Albert. 

' Did you hear her say about the service 1 
asked Dick. 

* No,* answered Albert, ' I don't think I 
did ; you talked such a lot' 

' Well, they buried him without a service 
because they found him in the pond, and it's 
a shame — a horrid shame.* 

* I wish you would not talk about it,' said 
Albert. He had been frightened by all that 
had occurred. 

* Very well, I won't, more than I can help, 
then,' answered Dick. 

The two boys were sitting on the floor of 
the empty room upstairs, which was set apart 
for them to play in, as there was plenty of 
spare place in the rambling old farmhouse. 
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Three whole days had passed since their 
eventful visit to the pond, and it was now 
mid-day of the fourth. The frost still held, 
and the earth was iron-bound, while a strange 
quiet seemed to reign everywhere. Nobody 
laughed, nobody whistled, nobody sang. The 
men went about their work without making 
any comments, and even Martin Yelf had 
very little to say, while his wife had been 
thrown back by what had occurred, and still 
kept her room. 

Albert, being younger, did not take much 
notice of the change ; but Dick was a more 
forward and a more observant boy, and it 
weighed upon his mind. 

' An idea struck him suddenly as he and 
Albert played together, and he jumped up 
from the floor. 

' Well read the service ! ' he said. 

.'What service "i' asked Albert. 

* Why, the funeral service, of course/ 
answered Dick. * He was a soldier, and all 
soldiers have the service read. Besides, he 
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had fought a lot of battles, and had ribbons 
on his coat, so he ought to have the service 
read, like they always do when soldiers die/ 

* But you said they had buried him 
already,* objected Albert, possessed by a 

dread of the whole subject. 

* That doesn't matter a bit,* said Dick ; 
* we'll do it now — this afternoon.' 

Albert felt that further objections would 
be useless. He had a horror of graves and 
funerals ; but he knew he must follow his 
cousin in this as in all other things, so he 
was prepared to accede to all that Dick asked. 
Of course Dick knew best, he thought. 

There was one thing about Albert's ap- 
pearance that had long been a sore trial to 
Dick. He had never liked to broach the 
subject hitherto for fear of hurting Albert's 
feelings, for he had grown very fond of his 
cousin, and he was of too chivalrous a dis- 
position to wish to hurt a younger boy than 
himself in any way. Now, however, he 
determined to speak about it. 
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'Albert/ he said, * there's one thing I 
wanted to ask you/ 

' What ? ' asked Albert. 

* It's this. Do you think you'd mind 
having your hair cut off.'^' 

Albert made no reply. There was some- 
thing, to his mind, so very startling in this 
request. 

*You see,' continued Dick, ' soldiers never 
wear their hair long and in curls, like you 
have got yours/ 

' Don't they ? ' asked Albert. 

* No, they wear it cut quite short. Their 
company's haircutter cuts it, and they pay 
twopence a month each. I always had mine 
cut by the company's haircutter, and he did it 
for nothing.* 

' Did it hurt ? ' asked Albert. 

'Sometimes, a little,' replied Dick; 'but 
that was when he had done a good many 
men in the morning/ 

' Oh,' said Albert. 

* I think I know how he did it,' said 
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Dick reassuringly ; * at least, Tm sure I 
do/ 

' With scissors ? ' asked Albert. 

' Yes, of course ; only he cut it very short 
behind, and left it longer in front, because 
some of the men liked to show a piece under 
their caps. Of course, the cell prisoners had 
it cut quite short all oven' 

* I shouldn't like it like that,* said Albert. 

' Will you have it done ? ' asked Dick. 
You know, soldiers always try and look 
their best at a funeral ; they put on their 
tunics, you know, and grease their hair some- 
times. ' 

' Oh,' said Albert. 

* Will you have it done ? * asked Dick 
again. 

'Yes, I think I will — perhaps,* answered 
Albert nervously. 

' I am sure I could do it, and I wouldn't 
hurt you ; besides, we ought to try and look 
our best,' said Dick. 

* I suppose we ought,' returned Albert ; 
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• Wry weZ." replied Ehck. " I wCI do it 
directly afier dinner, and then we will give 
the poor scldier a proper fiiseraL I am sure 
he O'jght to have one." 

* Yes, I am sure,' answered Albert ab- 
sently. He was thinking of the opeiation 
he was to undergo. 

' You shall wear mv sword, and I will be 
the band/ said Dick. *\Ve need not play 
any music until we march away.' 
' Xo/ said Albert, * I suppose noL* 
And that afternoon, when they had had 
their dinner, Dick proceeded to cut off 
Albert s locks, the pride of his mother. He 
pulled his cousin's hair a good deal in the 
course of the operation, for it would get en- 
tangled in the scissors every time he opened 
them ; but Albert bore it manfully, sitting on 
a three-legged stool under the window. The 
lock left in front presented the greatest diffi- 
culty, for it would hang over one of Albert's 
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eyes, and Dick looked a little disappointed 
about this ornament which Albert had insisted 
on retaining. 

* It looks splendid behind,' he said, viewing 
his work from a distance, Mrs. Yelfs cutting- 
out scissors in his hand. 

* What do they do with this ? * said Albert, 
handling the forelock in question. 

* They generally plaster it over their fore- 
heads,' answered Dick ; * but I think you will 
have to tuck it underneath your hat.' 

* Oh, you think so } ' remarked Albert. 

* Yes ; I don't see any other plan,' answered 
Dick. * You're finished now, and we'd better 
start as soon as we can.' 

Albert was relieved to find that the opera- 
tion was over ; and, besides, he had felt almost 
throttled by the towel Dick had tied round 
his neck. 

'What are we to do with all these,' he 
asked, as he viewed his shorn locks lying on 
the floor. 

* Curls ? ' inquired Dick. 

N 
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'Yes.' 

* Well, I think we had better twist them 
up in a bit of paper, and — and — bury them/ 
said Dick. 

' Perhaps we had,' replied Albert. So the 
curls were picked up and wrapped in news- 
paper, to be dealt with later. 

'And now you put on the sword, and I 
will go and get the prayer-book,' said Dick. 

Albert tied on the precious weapon as he 
descended the stairs, and presently the two 
boys left the house together, Dick carrying a 
large copy of the Book of Common Prayer, 
bound in very thick brown boards, as issued 
by the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. 

* We mustn't speak until it's all over,' said 
Dick impressively, as they passed through 
the little rickety wooden gate leading into 
the graveyard. 

* No,' answered Albert. Then in a whis- 
per, * You had better go first, Dick.' 

They walked slowly along the narrow 
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path leading close beside the old yew-trees, 
till at length they reached the corner where 
the rank grass bore traces of having been 
recently disturbed, and where the thin layer 
of snow had been much trodden. There was 
a mound there, but the sods only covered the 
top, and the earth showed between. 

Dick took his stand at one end, motioning 
Albert to go to the other. 

Then he uncovered his head, opened the 
book, and began to read. He had learnt to 
read in the regimental schools, where the 
orderly officer came every day and signed 
the attendance-sheet. 

' I am the resurrection and the life,* he 
began. His childish voice sounded clear and 
steady at first, but when he got to * our dear 
brother departed ' he found it difficult to go 
on, and this upset Albert, whose eyes filled 
with tears. Dick recovered himself, however, 
in a few moments, and read steadily to the 
end — the very end — asking that grace and 
love and fellowship might be theirs evermore. 
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* Draw your sword/ he whispered to 
Albert, a moment later. * Now, then, 
"Quick march."' 

Dick pulled his penny whistle from his 
pocket, and struck up the only tune he knew, 
* Cheer, boys, cheer,* as they marched, one 
behind the other, out of the churchyard. He 
did not play, perhaps, quite as well as usual ; 
but then he had his uncle s big prayer-book 
under his arm. 

* We'll make a laurel wreath to-morrow, 
and put it on his grave,' said Dick, when 
they were outside the gate. 

* Yes,* replied Albert. And Dick noticed 
that his cousin's eyes were still full of tears. 

Thus, in the jaded light of a winter's 
afternoon, did a poor forgotten soldier receive 
Christian burial at the hands of two children. 



XVI 

Martin Yelf*s amusement at the appearance 
of his son that evening was great, though in 
the presence of the two boys he had to do his 
best to keep his countenance. 

He had been in to Alingford on business, 
and did not return until the boys were having 
their tea, and when he entered the room he 
fancied, for a moment, there was a stranger 
at the table. Then he recognised his son. 

* Gracious powers, child ! * he exclaimed, 
* whatever have you been a-doing with your 
head ? ' 

As a matter of fact, the boys had quite 
forgotten the hair-cutting episode. Dick's 
mind had been much occupied about the 
service over the soldier's grave, and he had 
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therefore never taken any account of the 
ludicrousness of his cousin's appearance; 
while Albert, on the other hand, had had no 
opportunity of studying himself in a looking- 
glass. 

The farmer's remark now drew Dick's 
attention to Albert's appearance for the first 
time since he had operated on him with the 
scissors, and he looked at his cousin with 
some amusement. Albert's hair was cut 
short almost all over his head ; but in front, 
and rather to one side, remained hanging the 
unruly lock. 

* It's my fault,' said Dick, standing up ; 
* I asked him to have his hair cut.' 

* And I wanted to have it cut,' added 
Albert 

'Yes, but boys alive, why ever couldn't 
you a-waited and got it done proper, instead 
of messin' it in that way ? Why, his head is 
notched all over ; and a great tuft left in 
front, which isn't neither ornamental, but 
disfiguring, and nothing else.' 
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* We wanted to appear at our best,' replied 
Dick. 

* And we did it on purpose/ added Albert, 
supporting his cousin manfully. 

'Well, best or on purpose, it's never no 
use doing things by halves,' remarked the 
farmer, ' and what his mother will say I 
don't know, for I doubt if she'll recognise 
him.' 

* I did it as well as I could,' said Dick, 

* but you know, uncle, Albert would have the 
lock left because I told him the men generally 
had a piece across their foreheads, and it was 
only the cell prisoners that had their heads 
cropped.' 

* Soldiers again ! ' exclaimed the farmer. 

* There, whatever will his mother say "i ' 

* What Dick says is quite true,' chimed in 
Albert, *and I have promised him to be a 
soldier, and what's more, he has enlisted me 
long ago.' 

A broad smile came over Yelf s face at 
this ; he tried to be grave, but he could not 
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be ; and catching sight of Albert once more, 
he burst into a fit of laughter. 

* We'll make a cell prisoner of him as you 
call it ; 'tis impossible to leave the child like 
that ; his mother would never know him. 
Get and get the tools you worked with, 
and ril finish the job myself,' said the 
farmer. 

Dick ran off to fetch the scissors at once, 
and when tea was finished Albert was put in 
a chair in front of the fire and his father went 
to work upon his head. 

* We'd better burn this,' said Yelf, holding 
up the offending forelock, and throwing it, as 
he spoke, into the flames. 

* There's some more of it upstairs,' re- 
marked Dick. 

' Then step and fetch it and we'll burn the 
lot, and there '11 be the end of the job.' The 
farmer's sides shook. 

So Albert's locks were shorn off and 
destroyed, and Yelf was quite delighted at 
his son's appearance, though he did mutter to 
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himself, ' There 11 be summat to pay for this 
though, ril warrant.' 

Then the farmer heard the story of the 
afternoon, and learnt the reason why his 
son's hair had been cropped. He listened to 
every word intently, stroking Dick's fair head 
as the boy looked up into his face with his 
bright eyes. He knew that his mouth 
twitched as he listened in the firelight to 
what the boy had to say ; and he realised, at 
the same time, that Dick, the little soldier, 
had found his way deeper into his heart, and 
that he loved the child as his own son. 

* There's not another like un in this world,' 
he muttered to himself late that night when 
he stood in Dick's room looking at the boy 

I sleeping so quietly and peacefully that, save 

for the colour in his cheeks, he hardly seemed 
alive — 'there's not another like un in this 
world, whatever there be in the next. God 

^ bless un 1 ' 



XVII 

But Mrs. Yelf viewed the matter in quite 
another light. 

The terrible tragedy that had taken place 
so close to the farm had shaken her nerves, 
and in her weak state of health it took her 
some days to recover from the shock. When, 
however, she was at last able to appear down- 
stairs, her ire was great at the change that 
had been wrought in the appearance of her 
son, and she would most certainly have visited 
her wrath upon Dick, then and there, had 
not the farmer been prepared for this, and at 
once accepted the blame for the hair-cutting 
himself. 

* And you ought to have been ashamed to 
have done it,' she remarked, as she sat in the 
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high-backed chair appropriated to her sole 
use. 

*Well, you see, my dear, they had been 
tiddyvating one another up for reasons of 
their own, so I finished it,' answered 
Yelf. 

' Reasons, indeed ; childern s no business 
with reasons,' returned Mrs. Yelf, pulling her 
knitted shawl closer round her angular 
shoulders ; * and I know well enough that 
that boy is the bottom of it all, say what you 
like!' Mrs. Yelf was in her usual irritable 
frame of mind, and Yelf was aware of this, 
and tried his best to calm her. 

* But, Maria, my dear, you see Albert 
would have had to have parted with his 
locks one day,' he remarked. 

* I daresay he would ; but I says again as 
I be the one to decide in these and all 
matters to do with the child, and not a bit of 
a boy like that as has been foisted on us here. 
There, it's all wrong again, and all happened 
as I knew it would, for I've heard a deal 
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more than you think for ; and our Albert, 
what was a nice, quiet, respectable child, 
have got his head turned, and where it will 
end I don't know. Til speak to the young 
good-for-nothing, see if I don't ! ' Mrs. Yelf 
was working herself up into a great state of 
excitement, and her husband did not know 
how he could pacify her. 

* There, my dear, I hope you won't say 
nothing to the child, for he's been as good as 
gold, I can answer for it ; and if any one is at 
fault, 'tis me, my dear, 'tis me,' said Yelf. 

* Oh, we knows what you are — you'd spoil 
the lot of 'em,' said Mrs. Yelf; * but our 
Albert's never been taught to strut and 
whistle about by you, but by you knows 
who, and speak to him this time I will, see if 
I don't' 

Mrs. Yelf proceeded to wipe her face with 
her handkerchief at this point ; the conversa- 
tion had made her hot. 

'There, you rest, my dear; you must 
mind as you've had a rare upset, and natural 
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are feeling a bit queer/ said the farmer, as 
he left his wife to recover herself. 

As ill-luck would have it, the two boys 
came bounding into the room a little later, 
not knowing Mrs. Yelf was there ; and thus 
this lady, who was peacefully dozing in front 
of the fire, found herself rudely awakened by 
Dick shouting * Halt ! ' at the top of his voice 
to Albert, who was running away. It is 
never very pleasant to be disturbed in such 
a manner, least of all when ill, and Mrs. Yelf 
was at no time a person who could bear being 
startled with equanimity. 

Albert being, of course, considered the 
innocent party, was sent off to the kitchen ; 
but Dick was detained and taken severely to 
task for all kinds of imaginary sins. 

There is no need to repeat Mrs. Yelf s 
words here ; suffice it to say that Dick was 
so surprised by his aunt s attack that, though 
she stormed at him for several minutes and 
accused him of leading her son astray and 
turning the house into a barrack, he found 
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himself without reply. He stood looking at 
his aunt, with his big brown eyes very wide 
open, as if he was not certain she was in her 
senses, and at first he missed the meaning of 
many of the words that fell from her. 

But by degrees he understood, and as he 
became conscious that there was injustice in 
what she said, his little lips trembled and his 
bonny cheeks grew pale. He had realised 
some weeks previously that his aunt did not 
like him, but he had tried to do well by her, 
bearing her no malice for her unkindness, 
and he had certainly done his utmost to 
assist in the house throughout her illness. 
Of course Mrs. Yelf knew none of these 
things, or cared not to remember them ; but 
Dick did remember them, for he had tried to 
win his aunt's heart in his own childish way. 

Yet he would not have minded all the 
rest, he thought afterwards, had it not been 
for his aunt s last words. 

' Now you may go ! ' she said, ' and don't 
let me see you any more to-day. You ought 
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to be ashamed of yourself. If you were half 
the soldier you pretend to be I should have 
thought the regiment would a' taken yer ; but 
it's my belief you were too bad for *em, and 
so they left you behind/ 

These words stung Dick to the heart, 
child though he was, and when half-way 
up the wooden stairs he sat down in a dark 
corner and sobbed. 

Albert found him there a little later, hav- 
ing heard strange sounds in the passage. He 
had never known Dick cry, and indeed Dick 
himself was ashamed at being discovered, and 
quickly endeavoured to remove all traces of 
his tears. 

' Are you ill } ' asked Albert, shyly. 

*Oh no,' said Dick; 'only I'm sorry I 
cried, because it was unmanly.' 

Albert thought he knew the reason of his 
tears, but he did not like to ask if his mother 
had been unkind. 

'When you have had your dinner we'll go 
out,' said Dick. 
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' But shan't you have any dinner ? ' asked 
Albert 

'No, I don't want any to-day,' replied 
Dick. 

Then he went up to his own little room 
in the roof, alone. For a moment or two he 
looked out of his window at the snow-clad 
world, for the snow had fallen in earnest at 
last, and lay two inches deep upon the ground; 
then his aunt's words came into his mind, and 
do what he would, hot tears flowed again down 
his cheeks. He did not seem to mind crying 
if nobody saw him. 

After a while he dried his tears and sat 
down on the end of his bed. His thoughts 
were miles away ; he was thinking of his 
father and his mother, and the regiment as 
he had last seen it ; he wondered what sort 
of country they were in, and whether they 
were so far off that he could not reach them 
somehow ; he wished he could hear the band, 
and the * tramp ' * tramp ' of the men's feet, 
or the bugles sounding the calls all through 
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the day, from * Reveille ' in the gray dawn to 
* Retreat ' in the evening, when the drums 
came out and crossed and recrossed the 
gravelly parade. The happy, bright life he 
had formerly led came back to him, and he 
had never found his uncle's home dull or 
unhappy till then. He wondered why his 
father had not taken him like the fathers 
of his many friends had taken them. He 
thought of the first time he had seen his 
uncle, and of their drive together from Aling- 
ford with Moses in the shafts ; he thought of 
all his uncle had said, and how difficult he had 
found it to say anything in reply to the good- 
natured-looking man by whose side he sat. 

Then, of a sudden, he remembered his 
uncle telling him that, from the top of the 
hill where the fir-trees grew, the sea could 
be seen on clear days, and he recollected that 
his father and the regiment had gone across 
that sea, for his uncle had said they had. 

Of course he could not follow them ; but 

at least he could see the sea which they had 

o 
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crossed and the line in the sky over which 
they had disappeared. H is uncle had told him 
he would be able to see the sea from there, 
and he did not trouble to think whether the 
day was clear enough or not. If he could 
not get to the regiment, at least he could see 
where it had gone, and he would take Albert 
with him, therefore, and go to the clump of 
old, weather-beaten Scotch firs that very 
afternoon, in spite of the snow and the cold, 
and the leaden-coloured sky, about which he 
never stopped to think. 

* I've kept you this,' said Albert, coming 
into the room a little later with a crust of 
bread in his hand — * IVe kept you this 
because mother told Keziah to give you 
nothing, and forbade her to go to you.' 

* Thank you,' said Dick, putting the piece 
of bread by his side. 

*You had better eat it,' said Albert, 
*you ve had no dinner.' 

* Perhaps I will presently,' answered Dick, 
*but I've been thinking of something.' 
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* What IS it ? ' asked Albert. 

* Why it's this. Uncle told me once, that 
from the clump of firs on the hill you could 
see the sea.' 

' So you can/ replied Albert, * I saw it 
this summer when father and mother took 
me there, just before you came.' 

Albert waited for his cousin to go on, 
wondering what should have made him 
suddenly think of Fir Tree Clump, as the 
hill was called. Presently Dick said : * I 
want to go there to see the sea where the 
regiment went — I want to go there now : 
will you come with me ? ' 

For once, Albert did not hesitate; his 
cousin looked so unhappy he would not 
have refused him anything he chose to ask. 
*Yes,' he said, *of course I will come with 
you, Dick.' 

* Then we will go now,' said Dick, getting 
up as he spoke and putting his Tam o' Shanter 
on his head. 

They descended the stairs unheard and 
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unseen : Mrs. Yelf was in the parlour and 
Keziah was busily engaged eating the re- 
mains of the dinner in the back kitchen. 
They crossed the yards without meeting any 
one : the farm-hands were waiting for two 
o'clock, and, as it was Saturday, the farmer 
had gone in to market, up over the hill, with 
the old horse and the old two- wheeled trap that 
had made the journey so often. They heard 
some of the men talking in one of the sheds 
opening into the barton — the small yard — 
but no one heard them pass, for there were 
two inches of snow on the ground to deaden 
the sound of their footsteps. 

When they got out into the road, walking 
was easier, as the wind had blown down from 
the hill when the snow had fallen and swept 
the roadway clear in many places. The 
sandy, gravelly track that looked yellow- 
white in summer was now a dull brown, 
and even the chalky covering of the flints 
appeared dirty by contrast with the purer 
white of the snow. 
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Soon they were ascending the hill. Albert 
thought Dick walked faster than usual, and 
he looked at his cousin as if trying to discern 
the cause of this sudden desire to go where 
they had never been before together. He 
did not know the real cause of Dick's tears, 
though he guessed that his mother must 
have had something to do with it. 

' We had better keep to the road till we 
are opposite the clump, I suppose,' said Dick. 

* Yes,' said Albert ; ' but when we came 
we drove, because it was too far for mother. 
You know it's very steep just before you get 
to where the trees are.' 

* It looked as if there were rocks there, I 
remember,' remarked Dick. 

' Yes, there are ; big rocks,' replied Albert. 

In ten minutes more the boys had reached 
the top of the hill, and the clump of firs stood 
out, half a mile to their left, looking quite 
black in contrast with the snow. ^ 

* Now we had better turn off,' said Dick, 
stopping for a minute to look for a suitable 
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place to cross the low bank separating the 
road from the open downland. The snow 
had drifted here, and lay a full foot deep for 
a space of some yards. Both boys were soon 
nearly up to their knees. 

* I wish you wouldn't go so quick/ said 
Albert. He was beginning to lose his breath, 
and the snow had got into his boots. He 
felt a little frightened at his cousin's impetu- 
osity and his wild desire to reach the clump, 
and, in his heart, he wished himself at home. 

' Come on,' said Dick ; * see how beauti- 
fully bright it is over there. I only want to 
see the sea, where the ' 

He broke off here. Albert was behind, 
and could not see Dick's face. 

The snow lay in a uniform depth on the 
short downland grass, and the patches of 
gorse were clothed, in part, as with a white 
blanket. Sometimes great round boulders 
showed up through the covering, and here 
and there the snow took strange shapes 
where the wind had caught it. The boys 
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tramped along, one behind the other, their 
faces to the south where the sea was, far 
away. Albert, the weaker of the two, some- 
times dragged behind, and Dick had to wait 
for him. 

* Do let 's go back,' he said at last, almost 
crying. 

*Oh no,' replied Dick, 'never turn back; 
besides, look, we have not far to go now.' 

The great storm -blown pines seemed to 
rise high in the sky right in front of them, 
and Dick pointed at them as he spoke. 

' Do you hear the wind in their branches ? 
Listen,' he said, as he stopped for a minute. 

'Oh dear,' said Albert, 'it's very lonely, 
and I'm so tired.' 

* Never mind,' answered Dick, cheerfully ; 
'we've only got this bit to climb.' 

A steep slope stood right in front of them, 
and square, massive pieces of rock showed 
out here in miniature cliffs ; twisted, rope-like 
stems of gorse bushes hung over the ascent ; 
while dead bracken fern, and scrubby thorns, 
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and red branches of fir which had been torn 
off by old, forgotten storms, lay in tangled 
confusion with sticks and stones and brambles 
which the snow on the sheltered side had not 
been able to cover. The whole place had the 
appearance of a neglected piece of Nature's 
world, no use to man and seldom trodden ; 
beautiful, of course, as Nature loves to make 
things beautiful, but lonely and deserted, 
and owning allegiance only to the score of 
sombre-looking kings who stood above talk- 
ing always with the wind. 

The pines were moaning ; there was a 
humming sound in the air ; the wind was 
moving. 

* Dick, Dick, it's beginning to snow,' cried 
Albert. 

' Never mind,' responded Dick ; * come 
on ! See how bright it is over there ; the 
sea is there ; I know it is.' 

' But look how black it is behind,' said 
Albert, choking down a sob. 

Dick looked for the first time towards the 
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north. The sky there was cold, dark -blue, 
almost black, while a few large flakes fell 
silently as a presage of what was coming. 

The great firs moaned again, as if they 
knew. The boys stood only a few feet be- 
neath them. The snow fell faster. 

' Give me your hand,' said Dick. He was 
on the top of a great square rock, on the 
summit of the knoll, leaning down to help his 
cousin. There was a bright expression in his 
face, as well as a wonderful look of determina- 
tion ; arid it seemed as if the difficulties of the 
situation, and the strange, wild surroundings, 
were bringing out a store of pluck and fear- 
lessness which would have graced even a 
man, but which were little short of magni- 
ficent in a child. 

Albert stretched out his hand to reach 
Dick's. He felt buoyed up by his cousins 
spirit, as though he had a man with him 
Instead of a child half a year older than him- 
self. They were almost at the top now, and 
if he could only surmount this obstacle, all 
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difficulties would be over. But many of the 
boulders here were moss-grown, and the 
snow on his feet made them doubly slippery. 
Both boys had had many falls already as 
they scrambled along, but this last piece of 
climbing was the most difficult of all. Once, 
twice, Albert stretched out his hand to reach 
his cousin's ; he stood on tiptoe, one hand 
against the flat surface of the rock ; then he 
slipped, and, with a cry, fell with one foot 
jammed between two stones. 

' Don't cry,' said Dick, descending to 
Albert's assistance in a few seconds, 

* My foot, my foot ! ' cried Albert between 
his sobs. * Oh, Dick, what shall we do } ' 

The snow was falling faster, and the firs 
set up a humming sound as the north wind 
swept through them ; they seemed to enjoy 
the cold, wild weather. 

'Can you get up.*^' asked Dick. Albert 
essayed to rise, but his right ankle pained 
him terribly, and he could not put his foot to 
the ground. 
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' My foot feels burning hot/ he said, as 
the tears trickled down his cheeks. 

Dick debated in his own mind what he 
should do next, then he said, ' There is only 
one thing to be done. You must lie here, 
and I will go back for help.' 

* I can't, I can't ! ' answered Albert pit- 
eously. 

'You must,' replied Dick. Albert was 
silent; he had grown accustomed to obey 
this boy, and he felt it was useless to resist 
him now. 

* If you can manage to get a little lower 
down, there is shelter behind that rock with 
the gorse bush over it,' said Dick, pointing to 
the place he wished Albert to make an effort 
to reach. ' Lean on me, like that,* he con- 
tinued, putting one of Albert's arms round 
his own neck. * Now then.' 

With great difficulty the boys descended 
the few feet from where Albert had fallen to 
the sheltered spot, and at length Dick de- 
posited his cousin with his back against a 
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great stone, over which a gorse bush made a 
kind of canopy. 

'You will be all right here/ said Dick. 

* Must you go 1 ' asked Albert. He was 
terrified at the notion of being left alone on 
the wild hillside ; besides, it was growing 
dark and snowing faster than ever. 

*I must,' said Dick; *but I shall soon be 
back. Stay, though,' he continued ; * you will 
be cold sitting here, and I shan't want these.' 

To Albert s surprise, he saw Dick take off 
his jacket and waistcoat hastily. 

* Cover yourself up in these,' he said, liay- 
ing the little waistcoat across his cousin's legs. 

*0h, Dick, indeed I can't — I can't take 
your coat,' replied Albert. 

'You must,' replied Dick; and again 
Albert found himself bound to obey against 
his will. 

* That will keep you warm,' said Dick, as 
he covered Albert's shoulders with his jacket. 
* I shan't want it, you know ; I shall be run- 
ning. Now I'm going — good-bye.' 
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' Good-bye/ said Albert, as he looked at 
his cousin standing there so fearlessly, with 
nothing on but a flannel shirt and a pair of 
trousers cut short at the knee. 

* We've forgotten one thing, though,' re- 
marked Dick, half to himself, as he was in 
the act of starting. ' Soldiers often say their 
prayers before they go into action — they don't 
call it battle, you know, Albert.' 

Then Dick was down upon his knees in 
the snow, saying, * Our Father which art in 
heaven,' and Albert, as he looked at his 
cousin through his tears, saw some large 
snowflakes settle on Dick's face, as though 
to kiss him as he looked up. 

Then, in a moment, he was gone. 

Albert thought he heard him whistling as 
he scrambled down. At first he imagined it 
was the wind ; but no, nobody whistled 
* Cheer, boys, cheer' like that, except Dick 
— Dick battling with the storm in the grow- 
ing darkness. 



XVIII 

Martin Yelf came over the brow of the hill 
in his market cart, but the old horse, Moses, 
could only stumble along with his head low ; 
the snow lay deep on the road ; the night 
was wild and dark. 

The farmer s coat, buttoned up tight round 
his throat, was powdered with snow, and so 
was the front of his hat, while his face was 
wet from the flakes that kept driving into his 
eyes with the north wind, and his fingers felt 
numbed with the cold as they clutched the 
damp reins. 

The world was white, and myriads upon 
myriads of white flakes were falling and 
floating through the air, covering up all that 
remained unhidden ; but the sky Wcis black, 
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as black as the darkest night could make it, 
and not until many long hours had passed, 
and the sun shone again upon the silent 
earth, would that black darkness be driven 
away and the whiteness of the world be seen 
in all its purity. 

The farmer thought he had never before 
returned from Alingford on quite so bad a 
night, and tried to persuade Moses to increase 
his pace ; but Moses was old, and the snow 
was deep, and he could not manage to do 
more than shuffle along, though he was so 
near home. 

The cart moved silently over the road, 
save for a little creaking, and the sound of 
the horse s feet was deadened ; only the noise 
of the wind now and again broke the stillness. 

The farmer wished himself at home. He 
was thinking of the open hearth and the 
bright fire, and the cheery voices of the boys 
that assuredly awaited him on his return, and 
he was tired of the slow rate of progress he 
made over the snow-covered road. 
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' Roughish, roughish/ he remarked aloud 
— 'very roughish, and its a bad job for them 
as has * 

What was that ? Was it a scream, or a 
cry for help that seemed just to reach him ? 

Yelf wished he had not been talking to 
himself, that he might have heard better. 
There was something uncanny about that 
cry in the darkness, something so unnatural 
about it, that even stolid farmer Yelf reined 
up his horse that he might be prepared in 
case it was repeated. He had never heard 
a cry like that before, and it almost startled 
him, strong of nerve though he was. In 
some countries men would have crossed 
themselves at hearing such a sound on such 
a night, but Yelf sat in his cart and listened, 
his lips slightly parted and ready to shout an 
answer if the cry came again. He did not 
dare to call himself for fear of drowning the 
mysterious sound, so he sat there motionless 
in his trap, dreading to move. 

For five long minutes he waited thus, but 
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he could hear no sound ; the snow fell thick 
and fast ; he could not see it, but he could 
feel it on his face and on his hands, and in his 
ears. There is silence when snow falls, and 
there was silence now. 

There cannot be any one out there on the 
open down-land at this time of night, thought 
Yelf to himself; besides, there is nothing to 
take any one there. 

At last he could bear the silence no longer, 
and, filling his lungs, he gave a long, loud 
holloa ; then he listened attentively again. 
But there was no reply, and no sound came 
back to him from the pitch darkness. 

* 'Twas some myster*us bird,' he remarked 
at length aloud — * some myster'us bird, I *11 
be bound, for no mortal could 'a made un.* 

Yelf jogged the rein as he spoke, and 
laughed to himself at being made a fool of in 
such a way at his time of life. 

A few hundred yards farther down the 

hill he began to look out for the lights from 

the farmhouse windows, but to his surprise 

p 
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he became suddenly aware that, instead of 
lights from his house, there were lights in the 
road and quite close to him. 

* 'Ere er comes,' said some one. 

' Er s alone ! ' said another at the same 
moment. 

*We thought as you'd been bound to 'a 
got 'em along,' said 'Siphorus, holding his 
lantern high as he stood by the side of the 
farmer's cart, 'and yet, somehow, I doubted 
on't.' 

* What's up, men, what's up ? ' asked Yelf 
hurriedly. 

* Why they be gone, and it's a rare upset 
too,* answered 'Siphorus, as spokesman of 
the party. 

' Speak out, man alive ; who do you 
mean ? ' shouted Yelf. 

* Why the two to be sure, and the missus 
gone a'most dafty in consequence.' 

* How long have they been gone 1 ' asked 
Yelf, in a breath. 

* They weren't missed afore cock-shut, but 
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bless US, they be all uv a cry in th* ouse, 
and there's no makin' nothin' out of 'em/ 

The men stood round with their lanterns, 
looking big in the falling snow. Yelf was 
almost struck dumb by the news, and sat in 
his cart wondering how to act for the best. 

*'Tain*t as if they wus gallus, either of 
'em,' remarked 'Siphorus. 

But he was cut short by the farmer crying 
out suddenly : 

'Jump up, 'Siphorus, man — jump up! 
Stay a minute though ; where's the dog ? ' 

' Put un in the cart,' said some one, help- 
ing, at the same time, to put Hark up with 
the farmer. 

'Siphorus had his foot on the step as Yelf 
swung his cart round, and, with a cut of the 
whip, set Moses at the hill at a gallop. 

* Come on arter us ! ' he cried to the other 
men, as he disappeared into the darkness. 

Neither Yelf nor 'Siphorus spoke to each 
other as the old horse stumbled along 
through the deep snow. It was enough for 
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'Siphorus that *the maister most in general 
knew what er was about/ so he asked no 
questions ; while Yelfs mind was too fully 
occupied with what he had just been told to 
want to talk. 

* It sounded away over yonder/ said Yelf, 
as they got to the top of the hill, and 'Siphorus 
descended from the cart after his master. 

*Siphorus made no reply, but remarked : 
* S*pose th' old horse '11 stand ; maybe as 
we'll want 'e.' 

*Ay,* replied Yelf; *come on, and bring 
the dog.* 

The two crossed from the road on to the 
open down, 'Siphorus carrying the lantern. 
The old shepherd knew every yard of the 
ground, snow or no snow, dark or light, so 
he led the way in the direction of where the 
farmer said he had heard the cry. 

* We'd best follow the lynch till we comes 
opposite the clump,' said 'Siphorus. 

* The cry, if cry it wer, came from a long 
way, and only once, and when I wasn't pre- 
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pared, like, for it ; but it sounded as from Fir 
Tree Clump way,' remarked Yelf. 

Then they trudged on together as before. 

Presently 'Siphorus stopped and gave a 
holloa. His voice sounded strange in the 
darkness ; the wind blew freezing cold on 
the hillside, and the snow fell steadily and 
silently, drifting into the night. 

'Siphorus picked the snow from the side 
of his lantern with his fingers as he listened 
for a reply to his call. 

* We must get down wind, t'other side o* 
the clump,' he remarked, turning sharp to his 
right as he spoke. 

When, some ten minutes later, they had 
crossed over the hill and stood on the 
farther side of the clump, they stopped 
again. 

* Can'st hear the wind i' the fir - trees, 
maister; they be up there frae were we 
stand ? ' questioned 'Siphorus. 

* No,' answered Yelf. 

* But I can though,' answered the shepherd. 
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Then he holloaed again and waited, with one 
ear towards the wind. 

* Did ye hear anything, maister ? I me 
thought I did.* 

Yelf was not sure. ' Holloa again/ he 
said. 

The shepherd did so. 

* I be sure I did that time. Come on, 
maister ! 'Twas but a wee cry.' 

The two scrambled over the rocks and 
through and over the brambles and gorse 
bushes, falling often as they pressed on, for 
the snow now lay deep everywhere, and it 
was impossible to see where to put the foot. 
Every now and then, as they struggled up 
the slope, they called again, and at last, 
guided by the replies, which seemed to grow 
fainter and fainter, reached the spot where 
Albert was lying. 

* Only one on em now,' remarked 'Siph- 
orus, disappointedly. 

Albert^s teeth were chattering with cold 
and fright ; his eyes looked as if they were 
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Starting out of his head, while his face was 
ashy white, and he seemed to have lost the 
power of utterance. The farmer took him in 
his arms and kissed him ; but the child looked 
up in his face as if he did not know him ; 
then the lids of his eyes slowly closed — he 
had fainted. 

* Why, what's this ? ' asked 'Siphorus, as 
he picked up first Dicks jacket and then 
the waistcoat, both of which had fallen to the 
ground as Yelf took Albert in his arms. 
* Why, never ; *tis though ; it be sonny s 
clothes, I knows *em.' 

* God help the child, so they be ! * ex- 
claimed the farmer, as 'Siphorus held the 
lantern nearer that he might see. 

The great pines high up above their heads 
in the darkness seemed to moan louder as 
silence fell upon the two standing there, the 
one with his child in his arms. 

*He s saved thy child, that's what er s done,' 
remarked 'Siphorus, *er d a perished without.' 

But Martin Yelf made no answer. 
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* See here, Hark boy — ^good lad ! ' 
Hark crept up, wagging his tail, as 'Siph- 
orus held the clothes out to him. * We '11 
give the dog the wind a bit, maister; let's 
come up over here.' 

The shepherd scrambled on as he spoke, 

till he could feel the full force of the wind, 

the farmer following more slowly, trying to 

keep 'Siphorus's lantern in view. At last 

'Siphorus pulled up and put the clothes down 

again to the dog ; then he waved his arm 

and uttered some strange word ; the dog 

seemed at once to understand, and giving a 

sharp bark, as if pleased that his turn had 

come at last, disappeared at once in the 
darkness. 

''Tain't a mossel o' use for us to go 
farther, maister ; we'd best bide were we be 
till we do hear the dog spake,' remarked 
'Siphorus, as Yelf joined him. * How is er .'^' 

This last remark had reference to Albert. 
* Show a light a bit,' replied the farmer. 

'Oh, he be on the mending hand now/ 
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said 'Siphorus, * set un down and let s rub the 
limbs on him.* 

So Albert was rubbed, till presently he 
partially opened his eyes. Then Yelf, taking 
ofif his coat, wrapped his son up in it, and 
took the child again in his arms. 

* Let un cry if er will, it'll do un good,' 
said 'Siphorus. 

How long the farmer and his shepherd 
waited there that night they never knew, but 
it seemed to them hours. Neither cared to 
talk, for they were thinking of that other one 
whose clothes * Siphorus carried in his hand, 
while they listened intently for the sound 
they longed to hear, but which seemed as if 
it would never come. 

* There it is,* exclaimed 'Siphorus sud- 
denly. * Struck the line for home as I 

« 

thought er 'ud — struck it true, too, in spite 
o' wind and weather. God bless thee, 
sonny ! * 

'Siphorus was gone again over the snow, 
and it was with the utmost difficulty that 
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Yelf followed him. For a time he managed 
to keep the bobbing lantern in sight, but after 
a while he lost sight of this, and had to trust 
to the sound of the dog's voice. Then at 
last the dog ceased yaffing, and Yelf had to 
keep his direction as well as he could. 
However, walking was easier now, and the 
farmer was able to step out quicker, and pre- 
sently, and, as it seemed, a long way off, he 
caught sight of the lantern and realised, at 
the same time, that snow was no longer 
falling. He increased his pace now almost 
to a run, till the snow grew so deep that he 
was forced to walk. It had drifted here, 
evidently, and on the edge of the drift knelt 
*Siphorus, bending low over something lying 
there dark on the white earth. 

* Is he 'i' No, Yelf could not say 

it, as he looked at the little figure wearing a 
flannel shirt, which had come undone at the 
neck, leaving the chest exposed. Dick looked 
as if he were sleeping peacefully ; his eyes 
were closed. 
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'A'most,' answered 'Siphorus ; *but let's 
get un home as fast as us can.* 

They were not long in reaching the trap, 
where they found the other men awaiting 
their return. There was no time to answer 
any questions. 

* Set un goin* as er's never gone afore or 
sin'/ said 'Siphorus, as he and the farmer got 
into the trap. But the farmer did not want 
urging, and Moses was sent galloping down 
the hill in a way he had never been before in 
the whole course of his experience. Arrived 
at the house, Albert, who seemed to have 
fallen into a deep sleep, was put to bed at once 
by Keziah, assisted, as well as her hysterical 
condition would allow, by Mrs. Yelf ; while 
'Siphorus, directing Yelf to fetch some brandy 
and a blanket, was quickly at work removing 
Dick's things in front of the blazing kitchen 
fire. 

* There's no un don't touch un but I,' said 
'Siphorus, almost savagely, as he rubbed the 
spirit into the little naked limbs. 
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Mrs: Yelf and Keziah had joined the 
party in the kitchen, and they and the farmer, 
and the rest of the hands who had come in 
from the hill, stood at a respectful distance, 
for all realised that, for that night, the rough, 
honest shepherd was master in the house, and 
that he alone could bring the child he loved 
back to life — if, indeed, any one could. 

As 'Siphorus rubbed, then stopped to put 
his face close to the child^s, then rubbed 
again, no one spoke ; Hark stole in from 
the outside and sat down close to the child, 
watching his master and looking very wise ; 
but no one else durst approach 'Siphorus, 
breathing heavily as he knelt by the boy 
all present knew he loved. 

* He s not gone yet,' he said after he had 
put his ear to Dick's heart. 

Keziah sobbed out loud as he spoke, and 
Mrs. Yelf retired from the room, walking 
with difficulty. 

* An' he ain't going to put his spoon i' the 
wall this time, neither.' 
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There were expressions of relief at this 
remark from those who stood round, and 
Yelf asked, * Is he coming to, think you, 
*Siphorus ? ' 

* I tell ye er be — the beauty ! ' 'Siphorus 
eyed the child keenly as he spoke ; he was 
quite irritable, so great was his anxiety, and 
he would not have answered any one else but 
the farmer. 

Presently Dick's head moved once from 
side to side. 

We'll lap un up, now,' said 'Siphorus, as 
he noticed the movement, *his eyes be 
quibblin' — there's life in un, thank God ! ' 

* Thank God ! ' echoed more than one. 

* You'd best go, without 'tis maister,' said 
'Siphorus, *for er's safe to be light in the 
yud when er comes round, and we don't want 
for more messin' about than we can help.' 

Soon the farmer and 'Siphorus were left 
alone, while the child still lay motionless in 
the shepherd's arms as he sat in a chair close 
in front of the fire, Hark beside him. Yelf 
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left the room for a minute or two to inquire 
if Albert still slept, and on his return he found 
'Siphorus, with a brighter expression on his 
face, pacing up and down the room. 

* He*s stirring, maister,' he whispered ; 
* we be safe now/ 

'Siphorus sat down in front of the fire 
again, and removed the blanket from Dick's 
face, and Yelf, looking over his shoulder as 
he did so, noticed that the child*^ eyes were 
partly opened. 

* I'll bide wi' un here this night, maister; 
t'other folks can turn in,* said 'Siphorus. 

* And ril bide with ye, man,* answered the 
farmer. 

So those two sat up together, nursing Dick 
back into life. 

Soon after midnight the child began to 
talk, and it was evident that his mind wan- 
dered. 'Siphorus and Yelf sat still, listening, 
knowing that this was sure to occur. 

' They're coming over the sea in long lines 
— such lots of them — and there is not a face 
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I know — the regiment's in white — it oughtn't 
to be in white — they're all strangers — listen 
to the wind — they make such a wind, and 
the band is playing — playing '* Crazy Jane." 
Don't let them play that, father — there is 
nobody dead — listen to the wind — it's so cold 
— it's so dark — why, it's all snow and dark 
— Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done.' 

Then there was a pause, and the tears 
glistened in the farmer's eyes ; but 'Siphorus 
sat stiff, looking at the fire. 

'She said — they had left me — left me — 
behind — because — oh no, they never did — I 
was too young — mother said so — some day 
— some day — the regiment — some day.' 

Then he burst out sobbing. 

* That'll do un a sight o' good,' said 
'Siphorus, just above his breath. ' Er '11 drop 
off now.' 

'Siphorus was right ; Dick slept. 

And when the morning dawned, 'Siphorus 
put Dick into a warm bed with his own hands; 
then he went out and tended his sheep. 



XIX 

The day following was Sunday, but the 
church remained closed, as the roads were 
deep in snow, and Chapel Farm was well- 
nigh cut ofif from the rest of the world. 

But Martin Yelf, whom no weather ever 
stopped, was off over the hill again with 
Moses, soon after it was light, to fetch a 

 

doctor from Alingford. He shuddered in- 
voluntarily as the scene of the search of the 
previous night opened before him, though the 
sun was now shining brightly, and though the 
winter landscape looked beautiful in its white 
dress. 

There were the marks of many feet at the 
top of the hill, where the men had tramped 
up and down waiting for his and *Siphorus's 
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return ; and the snow was scored, too, with 
wheel marks, where Moses had been kept 
moving by one or other who had an eye to 
the old horse that cold, wild night. 

And Moses, when he reached the spot, 
wanted to pull up again. He knew the day 
of the week as well as any human being, 
and he wondered why he should have been 
brought out, and over such a road, too, on a 
Sunday. To him his masters 'goings on* 
during the past twenty-four hours were alto- 
gether inexplicable, and, indeed, quite without 
a parallel in his long experience at Chapel 
Farm. 

* Come along, old man,' said the farmer, as 
the horse made as though he would stop ; 
' there's one lies a'most mortal ill below, and 
thee must do the journey once again, though 
it be hard on thee/ 

Moses laid his ears as he heard Yelfs 
voice, and lolloped along at his best for a few 
strides, though the going was heavy. 

By ten o'clock the farmer was back again. 
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bringing assistance, and as he drove into the 
yard most of his men were waiting for him. 
They wanted to hear news of * the little un/ 
who, they would tell you, had never met one of 
them without 'passing time o' day.' Rough, 
hard-working men though they were, they had 
grown * wonderful fond * of the boy with the 
bright face who had come to live on the farm 
only, as it seemed, a few short weeks before. 

* If he be took, well miss every hair of his 
yud,' said one. 

* Ay,* said another, * if he do stick up his 
stick through a-saving the little maister's life, 
as un might say, a rare bold un *11 be gone out 
o* this world.' 

* But *Siphorus, man, says er won't/ said a 
third speaker, 'and I do have faith in he, 
somehows, for he knows a sight. See how 
he acted night agone ; I do believes as he'd 
a-struck any un as durst to come anighst un.' 

* Ay, that er 'ud,' said another. 

A little later Yelf came out and spoke to 
them. 
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Dick would get well ; the doctor said so. 

'Then th' Almighty a-been good to we, 
blow'd if er hasn't/ said one of the men. 

And after that all hands went home. 

No one discovered that Albert was injured 
until he woke late the next morning, when he 
complained to Keziah that one of his feet 
hurt him, and that he could not stand. 

* Frost-bited, is it ? ' questioned Keziah, 
looking at the swollen limb. 

* No,* said Albert, * it feels hot ; it can't be 
frost-bited. ' 

* Then 'tis a sprain o' course ; why, any 
one could see as 'tis a sprain, and a very light 
one, too,' remarked Keziah, becoming sud- 
denly wise. * The best rem'dy for that is to 
walk it off — we wus al'ys made to as children, 
and sprained our ankles to breaking, times oft.' 

Nevertheless, Keziah was much too tender- 
hearted to put this desirable remedy into 
operation, and later on she carried Albert 
down to the kitchen, and sang hymns to him 
because it was Sunday. 
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Late the same evening 'Siphorus came 
in to inquire after the child again, and chanced 
on Mrs. Yelf. 

* How is the beauty now ? ' he asked. 

* Sleepin' nicely/ answered Mrs. Yelf. 

* One as never did harm to nought nor no 
man/ said *Siphorus, almost as if talking to 
himself; 'never, and perhaps there aint a 
sight as can say that. I speaks honest, ma'm,* 
he said, looking up at Mrs. Yelf, * and I do 
feel as if that chiF wer chiP a most o' mine, 
for I loves un that, as Td gi' the last drop in 
my body for un. I speaks honest, ma'm, but 
I do believes as that there child's a blessin* 
come straight from th* Almighty, and th' 
Almighty's sparing on him to be a blessin* 
still to those as is bound to love un — same as 
us all do — every hand on the place, and I 
knows — same as the maister has alus done — 
same as you be bound to, ma'm, — I speaks 
honest, for er's saved the life o* thy son. 
I wish you good-night, ma'm,' concluded 
*Siphorus, raising his hand to his hat as he 
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left the house for the wool-room, where he 
always slept. 

No words of reconciliation ever passed 
between Dick and Mrs. Yelf ; there was no 
asking for forgiveness and no tears. There 
was no need for such. Dick owed Mrs. Yelf 
no grudge, because as a child he did not 
know what owing a grudge meant. He 
might have fancied once that his aunt did 
not like him, and that she was different from 
others in her manner towards him ; but now, 
as children forget, he forgot, and in forgetting 
forgave, while what had been passed out of 
his mind, as a gray cloud in an azure sky 
passes away from the face of the great sun, 
borne by soft summer airs. 

With Mrs. Yelf it was different. She 
seemed at first as if she hardly dared to come 
near Dick, but when once she had been to 
his bedside she came again, till at last she 
spent most of her time there. Perhaps her 
heart smote her — ^perhaps she expected Dick 
would not care to have her near him. But 
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Dick smiled at her, and smiling won her. 
Mrs. Yelf seemed to forget herself and to 
think only of Dick after that, and honest - 
hearted Farmer Yelf noticed the change 
that had come over his wife, and a happy 
expression lit up his face as he knelt some- 
times when Dick was sleeping — knelt with 
his head bent low. 

The old farmhouse remained strangely 
quiet for many days, and Albert felt lonely 
as he had never felt before. Meanwhile 
the snow melted gradually under a warm 
southerly wind, and the birds no longer 
hopped about disconsolately looking for food 
— they found their food easily, and became 
independent — while the larks began to soar 
again skywards. 

One evening, when Albert was sitting by 
himself wondering, as he often did, when he 
should see his cousin again, his father came 
into the room. 

'Would you like to come and see little 
Dick ? * he asked. 
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/Oh yes/ said Albert eagerly, getting up 
at once. 

' Come along o' me then,' said Yelf, taking 
him by the hand. 

The farmer conducted his son up the 
stairs to the door of his own room, where 
Dick had been from the first, as it was 
warmer. 'Tread as quiet as you can,' he 
whispered as he opened the door. 

Albert found himself in a cosy-looking 
room, which, however, at first seemed rather 
dark ; a kettle was singing on the fire, and 
a big bed stood out from the wall opposite. 
On one side of the bed there was a round 
table with a blue check cotton cloth, and on 
it burnt a candle, while on the other sat 
Mrs. Yelf with one hand on the coverlet. 

Dick lay in the bed ; but was it Dick } 
At first sight Albert hardly knew him, for it 
seemed difficult to believe that the white 
little face with the big round eyes could 
belong to Dick. 

Presently, however, he heard a voice say 
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his name ; it was like Dick's voice, only 
Dick's voice a long way off. Then he was 
at the bedside, and a little hand took his and 
drew him down and kissed him, 

' It was my fault, Albert — it was my fault ; 
but its all right now,* he heard the lips 
whisper. 

And Albert knew that it was Dick who 
spoke to him. 

Dick mended rapidly after that, and 
Albert's visits became more frequent, while 
Mrs. Yelf read to them both in the long 
evenings, and it seemed as if brighter, 
happier days were dawning — as if shadows 
had indeed passed away. 

So we must leave the quiet farm. 

Straightforward, manly farmer Yelf goes 
on tilling the soil, sowing his seeds, and 
reaping his crops, as he will go on tilling 
and sowing and reaping to the evening of 
his days — to the day when there is an end 
to tilling and sowing, and another reaper 
comes into the field. 
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'Siphorus still has a hand in everything 
at the farm, works early and late, goes his 
own way, asking no questions of any one, 
and never looking a bit older or the least 
altered. You might trust such as 'Siphorus 
with all you had in the world, for he walks 
honestly as in the day, fearing no man. 
Men like him are dying out, they say, in 
the agricultural world : it will be a bad day 
when the last has gone home. 

The change in Mrs. Yelf continues. She 
is no longer the hard, sharp woman she was 
once, though she still does battle with her 
ailments, but has grown quieter and gentler, 
striving to the best of her ability to master 
her besetting sin and to suffer right to 
triumph unthwarted. Once in her life she 
has known what it was to feel her brain 
reel and to stand as one dazed under the 
shadow of a dread uncertainty — to feel that 
the hand of the great Omnipotent was upon 
her home and upon the head of one she 
loved with a feverish, jealous intensity ; and 
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once also she has known what it was, while 
her heart smote her for her own unworthi- 
ness, to sink in gratitude upon her knees 
and to bow her head, though her tongue 
refused all utterance as she knelt in tears. 

Keziah sings at her work, always willing, 
always contented, though having little time 
to attend to such details as her own personal 
appearance. Yet one of the hands on the 
farm has had the sense to look more than 
skin-deep, and to find that a good and warm 
heart beats often under a rather unprepos- 
sessing exterior. Thus, as they say in that 
country, Keziah now * walks army * up the road 
on summer Sunday evenings, and looks, more- 
over, some day to wash up her own things. 

Albert grows more manly as he grows 
older, but disappoints his father by taking 
little real interest in farming. Yelf still 
thinks that he will be as the old stock, 
but Albert avers that Dicks home shall 
be his home, and that where Dick goes 
he will follow. Of course he is still only 
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a boy, but the opinions he holds are a 
daily trial to Mrs. Yelf, and a constant stum- 
bling-block to her in her efforts to try and 
think that all things work together for good. 

And of Dick ? 

Let us look at him once again — just once 
again. 

The larks are singing high in the sunny 
sky ; the lambs are bleating on the hillside ; 
and there is a scent in the air of primroses, 
of budding trees, of fresh green sprouting 
grass. Dick is standing out in the middle 
of the flat, gravelly, dusty road looking up 
the hill as if he were watching for somebody's 
coming, and by his side stands Hark who 
is now seldom far away from him. 

His figure is as straight as ever and his 
boyish frame as well knit, while in his face 
there is the same bright look and in his eyes 
the same gladness, and about his expression 
the same fearlessness, — only this, perhaps, 
is a little more marked than it was when he 
first came to the farm. He still counts the 
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days that must elapse before he can think 
of 'going for a soldier/ though meanwhile 
he is picking up farming, and, 'Siphorus 
affirms, 'getting to know a bit/ The little 
wooden sword, the pipe, and the pack he 
has outgrown,, and they now hang on the 
wall of his room opposite the dormer window, 
looking out upon the old yew-trees and the 
peaceful chapel-yard where many sleep, but 
one, to Dick, especially. 

Dick stands out in the road watching. 
He is in the springtime of his life, and the 
feel of spring is in the air and all about him. 
He is as free as the soft May winds that 
come ever and anon over the open country 
and pass him by ; what lies ahead does not 
trouble him any more than that which has 
gone before. He dreams sometimes of a 
day when he will hear the measured tramp 
of many feet, and in these dreams he sees 
strange sights and hears strange sounds — 
the ranks of the regiment are broken and 
there is a strange light in the eyes of the 
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men ; there is a sound of a thousand rushing 
teet and the bayonets are down at the charge, 
while the glint and the glitter is gone from 
the gay clothes and from all else save the 
burnished steel. 'What is it; what is it?* 
he cries out at these times, and as he cries, 
he wakes. 

Nor does he know the truth of all that 
has gone before, or that God has used him 
for some good purpose and for some good end, 
and will use him again, perhaps, in His good 
time, before the story of his life is closed. 

Dick catches sight of something on the 
road at last. He watches a horse putting 
his toes into the ground as he comes down 
the hill, for Moses is almost past work now, 
and makes much dust as he shambles along. 

The farmer is sitting in his trap, and as he 
comes nearer, Dick waves his cap to him and 
Yelf waves back, and as he waves, the old 
farmer mutters to himself-^ 
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To which is added ''The Life of Colonel David Crockett.'' With 
illustrations. 

THE VOYAGES AND ADVENTURES OF FERDINAND 
MENDEZ PINTO, THE PORTUGUESE. Done into English by 
Henry Cogan, with an introduction by Arminius Vambery. 

ADVENTURES OF A YOUNGER SON. By John Edward Tre- 
LAWNY. With an introduction by Edward Garnett. 

MADAGASCAR; OR, Robert DrURY'S Journal During Fifteen Years' 
Captivity on that island, and a further description of Madagascar by the 
Abb^ Alexis Rochon. Edited, with an introduction and notes, by 
Captain S. Pasfield Oliver, F.S.A., author of '* Madagascar. 
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MEMOIRS OF THE EXTRAORDINARY MILITARY CAREER 
OF JOHN SHIRR, late Lieutenant in His Majesty's 87th Regiment. 
Written by himself. With an introduction by Major H. M. Chichester. 

THE ADVENTURES OF THOMAS PELLOW, of Penryn, Mariner, 
twenty-three years in captivity among the Moors. Written by himself; 
and edited, with an introduction and notes, by Dr. Robert Brown. Illus- 
trated from contemporaneous prints. 

THE BUCCANEERS AND MAROONERS OF AMERICA. Being 
an account of the famous adventures and daring deeds of certain notorious 
freebooters of the Spanish Main. Edited and illustrated by Howard Pyle. 

THE LOG OF A JACK TAR ; or, The Life of James Choyce, 

Master Mariner, now first published, with O'Brien's Captivity in 
France. Edited by Commander V. Lovett Cameron, R.N., C.B., D.C.L 
With introduction and notes. 
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WORKS BY ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 



NEVERMORE. 

12mo. Cloth, Sl.OO. 

A SYDNEY SIDE SAXON, 

liBmo. Cloth, $1.00. 



ROBBERY UNDER ARMS. 

12mo. Cloth, 81.00. 

We have nothing but praise for this storv. Of adventure of the most 
stirring kind there is, as we have said, abundance. But there is more than 
this. The characters are drawn with great skill. Every one of the gang of 
bushrangers is stronciy individualized. We have not the mere catalogue 
of fortis Gyas fortisqut Clcanthusj but genuine men. The father, a sturdy 
Englishman, whose whole nature is warped by early influences ; the hero, 
poor **Jim,*' his brother, a simple, lovable fellow who might have gone straight 
under happier circumstances ; Starlight, a gentleman by birth and education, 
who has a strange story behind him in the Old Country; and, lastly, the half- 
breed Warrigal,— are all admirable figures. This is a book of no common 
literary force. — Spectator, 

THE MINER'S RIGHT. 

A TALE OF THE AUSTRALIAN GOLD-FIELDS. 

12mo. Cloth, 81.25. 

Full of good passages, passages abounding in vivacity, in the color and 
play of life. . . . The pith of the book lies in its singularly fresh and vivid 

Eictures of the humors of the gold-fields ; tn^ic humors enough they are too, 
ere and again. . . . The various types othumanity that strut, or in those 
davs used to strut, across that strangest of the world ^s stage, an Australian 
gold-field, are capitally touched in, xor Mr. Boldrewood can draw a man as 
well as lell a story. — Ivor Id. 

THE SQUATTER'S DREAM. 

l2mo. Cloth^ 81.25. 

A story of Australian life, told with directness and force. The author^s 
mastery of his subjects adds much to the impressiveness of the story, which 
no doubt might be told as literally true of hundreds of restless and ambitious 
young Australians. — N. V, Tribune, 

A COLONIAL REFORMER. 

12mo. Cloth, 81.25. 

" Rolf Boldrewood " has written much and well on the Australian colonies, 
but chiefly in the form of novels, and good novels they are too. The Austra- 
lian scenes, rural and urban, are vividly described by Mr. Boldrewood, and 
there are among the characters examples of the various adventurers and 
roffues that infest new countries, which recall our early California days. 
Whoever wants to know how they live in Australia will have the want %Viir 
^\\t!^,— Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 
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p. MARION CRAWFORD'S NOVELS. 



MR. ISAACS. A Tale of Modern India. 

" If considered only as a semi-Iove story, it is exceptionally fascinating ; but 
when judged as a literary effort, it is truly great." — Home Journal. 

" Under an unpretentious title we have here the most brilliant novel, or rather 
romance, that has been given to the world for a very long time." — The American, 

" No story of human experience that we have met with since ' John Inglesant ' 
has such an effect of transporting the reader into regions differing from his own. 
' Mr. Isaacs ' is the best novel that has ever laid its scenes in our Indian domin- 
ions." — TAe Daily News, 

*' A work of unusual ability. ... It fully deserves the notice it is sure to attract." 
— The AtheruBum. 

"A story of remarkable freshness and promise, displaying exceptional gifts of 
imagination." — The Academy, 

DR. CLAUDIUS. A True Story. 

"An interesting and attractive story, and in some directions a positive advance 
upon ' Mr. Isaacs.' " — New York Tribune, 

" ' Dr. Claudius ' is surprisingly good, coming after a story of so much merit as 
' Mr. Isaacs.' The hero is a magnificent specimen of humanity, and sympathetic 
readers will be fascinated by his chivalrous wooing of the beautiAil American coun- 
tess." — Boston Traveller, 

ZOROASTER. 

** The novel opens with a magnificent description of the march of the Babylonian 
court to Belshazzar's feast, with the sudden and awfiil ending of the latter by the 
marvellous writing on the wall which Daniel is called to interpret. From that 
point the story moves on in a series of grand and dramatic scenes and incidents 
which will not fail to hold the reader fascinated and spell-bound to the end." — 
Chrislian at Work, 

" The field of Mr. Crawford's imagination appears to be unbounded. ... In 
' Zoroaster ' Mr. Crawford's winged fancy ventures a daring flight. . . . Yet ' Zo- 
roaster ' is a novel rather than a drama. It is a drama in the force of its situations 
and in the poetry and dignity of its language ; but its men and women are not men 
and women of a play. By the naturalness of their conversation and behavior they 
seem to live and lay hold of our human S3rmpathy more than the same characters 
on a stage could possibly do." — The Times, 

A TALE OF A LONELY PARISH. 

" It is a pleasure to have anything so perfect of its kind as this brief and vivid 
story. ... It is doubly a success, being full of human sympathy, as well as thor- 
oughly artistic in its nice balancing of the unusual with the commonplace, the 
clever juxtaposition of innocence and guilt, comedy and tragedy, simplicity and 
intrigue." — Critic, 
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F. MARION CRAWFORD'S NOVELS. 



SARACINESCA. 

" His highest achievement, as yet, in the realms of fiction. The work has two 
distinct merits, either of which would serve to make it great, — that of telling a 
perfect story in a perfect way, and of giving a graphic picture of Roman society in 
the last days of the Pope's temporal power. . . . The story is exquisitely told." — 
Boston Traveller, 

" One of the most engrossing novels we have ever read." — Boston Times, 



MARZIO'S CRUCIFIX. 

" Now this is brought out in this little story with the firmness of touch, a power 
and skill which belong to the first rank in art . . . We take the liberty of saying 
that this work belongs to the highest department of character painting in words." 
— Churchman, 

" ' Marzio's Crucifix' is another of those tales of modem Rome which show the 
author so much at his ease. A subtle compound of artistic feeling, avarice, malice, 
and criminal frenzy is this carver of silver chalices and crucifixes." — The Times, 



WITH THE IMMORTALS. 

"Altogether an admirable piece of art worked in the spirit of a thorough artist. 
Every reader of cultivated tastes will find it a book prolific in entertainment of the 
most refined description, and to all such we commend it heartily." — Boston Satur- 
day Evening Gazette, 

GREIFENSTEIN. 

" ' Greifenstein ' is a remarkable novel, and while it illustrates once more the 
author's unusual versatility, it also shows that he has not been tempted into care- 
less writing by the vogue of his earlier books. . . . There is nothing weak or 
small or frivolous in the story. The author deals with tremendous passions, work- 
ing at the height of their energy. His characters are stem, mgged, determined 
men and women, governed by powerful prejudices and iron conventions, types of 
a military people, in whom the sense of duty has been cultivated until it dominates 
ail other motives, and in whom the principle of ' noblesse oblige ' is, so £su: as the 
aristocratic class is concemed, the fundamental rule of conduct. What such 
people may be capable of is startlingly shown." — New York THbune, 
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F. MARION CRAWFORD'S NOVELS. 
SANT' ILARIO. A Sequel to ''Saracinesca.'' 

" The author shows steady and constant improvement in his art. ' Sant' Ilario ' 
is a continuation of the chronicles of the Saracinesca family. ... A singularly 
powerliil and beautiful story. . . . Admirably developed, with a naturalness beyond 
praise. ... It must rank with ' Greifenstein ' as the best work the author has pro- 
duced. It fulfils every requirement of artistic fiction. It brings out what is mosi 
impressive in human action, without owing any of its effectiveness to sensationalism 
or artifice. I^ is natural, fluent in evolution, accordant with experience, graphic 
in description, penetrating in analysis, and absorbing in interest" — New York 
Tribune, 

A CIGARETTE-MAKER'S ROMANCE. 

" It is a touching romance, filled with scenes of great dramatic power." — Boston 
Commercial Bulletin, 

" It is full of life and movement, and is one of the best of Mr. Crawford's books." 
— Boston Saturday Evening Gazette, 

" The interest is unflagging throughout Never has Mr. Crawford done more 
brilliant realistic work than here. But his realism is only the case and cover for 
those intense feelings which, placed under no matter what humble conditions, pro- 
duce the most dramatic and the most tragic situations. . . . This is a secret of 
genius, to take the most coarse and common material, the meanest surroundings, 
the most sordid material prospects, and out of the vehement passions which some- 
times dominate all human beings to build up with these poor elements scenes and 
passages, the dramatic and emotional power of which at once enforce attention 
and awaken the profoundest interest" — New York Tribune, 

KHALED. A Tale of Arabia. 

" The story is powerful, it is pervaded by fine poetic feeling, is picturesque to a 
remarkable degree, and the local colour is extraordinary in its force and truth. Of 
the many admirable contributions to the literature of fiction that Mr. Crawford has 
made, this book is, on the whole, the most artistic in construction and finish, and 
the thorough artist is apparent at every stage of the story. His plot is intensely 
dramatic, but he has never permitted it to sway him to the extent of slighting any 
of the more minute details under the impulse of merely telling what he has to tell. 
He holds his theme firmly in hand and controls instead of being controlled by it. 
The characters have been drawn with the greatest care, and stand out in bold relief 
and fine contrast. The atmosphere of the East is in every page, in every utter- 
ance." — Boston Saturday Evening Gazette, 

THE WITCH OF PRAGUE. A Fantastic Tale. 

" Mr. Crawford has written in many keys, but never in so strange a one as that 
which dominates ' The Witch of Prague." . . . The artistic skill with which 
this extraordinary story is constructed and carried out is admirable and delight- 
ful. . . . Mr. Crawford has scored a decided triumph, for the interest of the 
tale is sustained throughout ... A very remarkable, powerful, and interesting 
story." — New York Tribune, 
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